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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE SHORT STORY? 
ALFRED DASHIELL 


I 


In substance and form, short stories of today differ so markedly 
from those of a quarter of a century ago that many readers who came 
to maturity before the war confess themselves bewildered by them. 
For those who wish to classify art and experience in neat categories 
and to be able to see a clear line of development from the earliest 
times, the short story acts like a biological sport. Contemporary 
fiction seems to represent a complete break with the past. The truth 
of the matter is that the short story does not exist as a thing apart. 
It is a product of the age in which it is written and intimately re- 
flects the social, economic, and literary forces which play upon it. 
Ruth Suckow, herself one of the most interesting practitioners of the 
art, in discussing an attempt to define the short story, says: 

Poe put into print a definition, O. Henry made out a pattern, Maupassant set 
a standard, the schools distilled from these a creed and the magazines utilized 
the creed to catch and keep their trade..... Short stories?—a running com- 
mentary upon life; fireflies in the dark; questions and answers; fragments, or 


small and finished bits of beauty; whatever, in fact, their author has the power 
to make of them. The Short Story—a fundamental stupidity. 


The tight little creed no longer holds, and if we now speak of the 
short story we do so for convenience’ sake, and by the term we cover 
a multiplicity of examples of short fiction. The contemporary story, 
in fact, does not represent a complete break with the past. The short 
story never has had a consistent tradition. It has frequently changed 
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direction from the time of Chaucer until now, but so much has been 
written about the American short story and its development from 
the foundations laid down by Poe and Maupassant that we had 
come to conceive of this particular manifestation of it as the short 
story. From that point of view it might seem that contemporary 
writers are bent upon destroying two of the short story’s strongest 
fundamentals—unity of effect and suspense. This I believe to be a 
superficial view. The technique of the masters became the formula 
of the followers. The early writers were preoccupied with form, the 
writers of today are concerned with substance. It is a shift of em- 
phasis, a change of direction—and a change which, on the whole, is 
for the better. It is impossible to point out an exact date when the 
change took place, but a quarter of a century offers a convenient 
period for comparison. It is something in the nature of a coincidence 
that O. Henry happened to die in 1910, but the fact lends added sig- 
nificance to the year. 

Twenty-five years ago the short story seemed about to blow away 
in a cloud of fluff. O. Henry died but his formula went marching on. 
Kipling and Stevenson, although still popular, had no able disciples 
and their influence had begun to wane. The ground soil of the story 
had begun to erode through lack of steady growth and was washing 
away into the rivers of romantic love and adventure stories in the 
popular magazines. The roots of the realists which had been growing 
for twenty years had not yet taken hold through lack of nourishment. 
It was a sterile period and the field lay fallow. 

If anything could have killed the short story, it would have died 
then. But the whole American intellectual life began to burgeon with 
new growth and since that time art has been steadily encroaching 
upon life. From a somewhat pale reflection of the aristocratic cul- 
tural tradition and the romantic movement which swept Europe in 
the early nineteenth century, literature in America has in the past 
quarter-century approached something like maturity. The short 
story in the same period has poured substance into the mold of form 
previously created and has caused many modifications of the mold 
itself. The very virtues of the short story are its elasticity and 
adaptability. In an age upon which many new forces have been let 
loose, it is especially efficacious in recording human experience and 
reflecting new facets of life. 
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Il 


The emergence of the United States as a world-power at the turn 
of the century made us more susceptible to continental European in- 
fluences. They soon began to make themselves felt. Of the three 
which have most affected the short story, two are not literary at all. 
One is a psychologist and the other a revolutionary—Freud and 
Marx. The third, the literary influence, was Chekhov. Chekhov 
suspected categories and formulas. He was interested in human be- 
ings and not in constructing a plot or in rendering moral judgment or 
even in revealing the ills of society. In Modern Fiction, by Dorothy 
Brewster and Anton Burrell, the authors quote from a letter Chek- 
hov wrote to a friend: 

It seems to me that a writer of fiction should not try to solve such questions 
as those of God, pessimism, etc. His business is but to describe those who have 
been thinking about God and pessimism, how, and under what circumstances. 
The artist should be, not the judge of his characters and their conversations, but 
only an unbiassed witness. 


The work of Chekhov gave further impetus to the naturalistic 
movement which had been growing for more than a decade in Amer- 
ica. It wasin tune with the times. Young writers were feeling keenly 
the changes which were coming over the world and the narrow limita- 
tions of the conventional form and substance of fiction. Freud and 
the psychologists furnished the weapon which finally destroyed these 
limitations. Marx and the political revolutionaries, whose doctrines 
have become strong only in the last five years, curiously enough have 
had a conservative influence upon the form if not upon substance. 
The influence of Freud in its extreme tended toward disintegration, 
that of Marx toward integration—and sometimes to extremes as 
stultifying as the genteel tradition. 

The period from 1910 until 1920 was one of feverish experimenta- 
tion with form and exploration of the new areas of the mind opened 
up by psychoanalysis. Many little magazines sprang up to publish 
the work of the experimenters. The explosion of the World War de- 
stroyed traditions, shibboleths, and standards which were becoming 
suspect anyhow. The stream of consciousness, drawn from Freud 
by Joyce, offered exciting new technical devices and a frontal attack 
opened on the genteel tradition. This period brought forth Kather-* 
ine Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence in England and the foundations 
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of the contemporary short story with Sherwood Anderson in the 
United States. 

The decade of the 1920’s introduced the new short story to the 
general public. It was to some extent a rowdy period devoted to 
pioneering new territory and fighting a guerilla war with the old 
guard. It was full of battles against censorships and attacks upon 
many of the ideals of a former day. It had its ridiculous excesses but 
it was also full of life. 

For the last five years the search has been for new standards. The 
social revolutionary movement came in with the depression and the 
chief critical battles have been waged on the issue of propaganda 
versus art. We find the revolutionaries now beginning to take a 
somewhat more temperate attitude, and the short story is again in a 
position where its future development is uncertain. 

- There are today, perhaps, no great short-story writers in the sense 
that they command the attention of the whole people, but that is 
definitely because people are divided on larger issues. The rapid 
developments in the field of literature have caused the creation of at 
least two publics—one which harks back to the past and one which 
looks to the future. They are divided roughly on the lines of age. 
Those who came to maturity before 1g1o are likely to enjoy the 1910 
vintage of short story, just as they prefer the pre-war world to the 
brawling civilization of today. They wish the more ‘‘smiling aspects 
of life.”’ They complain of the “unpleasantness” of many modern 
stories. And the reason for the division is that short stories are no 
longer contrived; they are built from the stuff of an existence whose 
smiling aspects are not just now visible. Sincerity is one of their 
shining virtues. They are more concerned with human beings and 
less with trappings. The one necessity above all else is that the peo- 
ple in the stories shall be believable characters. They may not be 
great characters or admirable characters, but they must be real. 
Because of this new standard the nature of dialogue has appreciably 
changed. Literary language has almost disappeared. There have 
been changes, too, in the attitude of the writers themselves. The 
most obvious one is their refusal to assume omnipotence or even 
omniscience toward their characters. Professor Warren Beck, in his 
article, ‘“The Real Language of Men,” in the English Journal of last 
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November, comments on the new austerity of the short story as re- 
vealed in its simpler diction and style, the drift of the author away 
from literary omniscience, and the fact that, although the subject 
matter may be ordinary and sordid, its characteristic outlook is not 
ignoble. His article is a valuable aid to understanding modern short 
stories. Whatever may be said of the writer today, his outlook, while 
it may often seem one of despair, is not ignoble. The frankness of 
language which is shocking to some readers, and the apparent 
descent of the author to the level of his characters which is disap- 
pointing to those who wish writers to act as moral arbiters, are at- 
tempts on the part of the author to face life honestly and to present 
it as it is. 

It is interesting to note with reference to this change of attitude 
that there seems to be a lost generation between Sherwood Ander- 
son and other noteworthy practitioners of the art today. Anderson is 
fifty-nine; Dreiser is sixty-four; Lardner is dead. Nearly every other 
short-story writer of importance is under forty and most of them 
were born in the twentieth century. Their whole mind-set has come 
from the World War and after. They have lived in an age of disillu- 
sion. The thin and cloudy optimism of pre-war America is only a 
somewhat bitter childhood memory. Science instead of supporting 
the idea of beneficent evolution has brought to light the dark and 
irrational areas of the human mind, has tended to destroy the idea of 
intelligence exercised without self-interest, and has given strength 
to the naturalistic thesis of a world ruled by irrational forces. The 
horizon and the millennium have been pushed into outer space, and 
man, as the ruler of his own destiny, has decreased in stature. Is it 
possible to expect uplifting stories from men and women who have 
known only a catastrophic world? The greatest and bloodiest war in 
history; the most fantastic inflationary boom, a rank flowering of the 
laissez faire world of our fathers; the worst depression the country 
has seen, with twenty million people dependent upon the govern- 
ment for relief—can we in the face of these phenomena expect writ- 
ers to breathe confidence and calm and harmony with their environ- 
ment? This is an age of explorers rather than philosophers. 

For instance, the short stories of Stark Young and Erskine Cald- 
well about the South seem worlds apart, yet both are facets of the 
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truth. Both authors are social critics of the present. Mr. Young, 
however, sees something worth preserving in the civilization of the 
past, and Mr. Caldwell believes that only a radical and sweeping 
change can make life in that region bearable. The work of both is 
extremely popular. The difference in social attitude, more marked 
perhaps than in the case of other writers, is typical. Are we witness- 
ing the death of the world of Mr. Young and the struggle for birth of 
the world envisioned by Mr. Caldwell? Does the popularity of both 
writers merely indicate indifference on the part of readers to social 
implications? Or are they writing for different publics? An affirma- 
tive answer might be given to all three questions and be as true as 
most generalizations. There is a little of all these elements involved, 
demonstrating, if anything, that there is no average reader and no 
homogeneous public. 

Most readers want entertainment and escape. But many of the 
older public now find their release in fiction which makes no pre- 
tense of reality, detective stories and such. The new public wants en- 
tertainment but it wants it by way of intellectual stimulation and by 
exercising its imagination on life-situations. Confronted by these 
situations, many of the older writers find they have nothing to say. 
They are bewildered and silent, or they devote themselves to enter- 
taining the “escape” public with love and adventure stories. They 
are the “‘lost generation” of short-story writers. 


Ill 


The closer relationship between short stories and life, then, has 
resulted in a democratization of the short-fiction field. Instead of a 
few literary idols there are many talented young people with tales to 
tell and with knowledge of corners of life and strata of society which 
were not previously admitted within the pages. There are, of course, 
a few outstanding writers—Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, 
and others—yet if you asked twenty competent people to list the 
twenty outstanding short-story writers of the day, you would prob- 
ably get nearly a hundred names. Of the 123 authors whose stories 
are listed on the Roll of Honor in Edward J. O’Brien’s The Best Short 
Stories 1935 (which covers the calendar year 1934), 58 appear for 


the first time. A few samples from the biographical notes on these 
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new authors reveal the diversity of people who are writing today, 
people with backgrounds as varied as the following: 

LAUGHLIN, JAMEs IV.—Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1914, where his 
Scotch-Irish family has been making a lot of the best steel for almost a hundred 
years. Educated in Pittsburgh, Switzerland, Connecticut and Harvard Univer- 
sity. Lives abroad. 

CARLINER, LEwis.—He was born in the rear of a small Jewish grocery store 
in a negro neighborhood in South-West Washington, June 6, 1909. At age of 
three he took a pocketful of nickels out of his father’s cash drawer and ran 
away. He was returned by the police. .... He has worked for the St. Louis Li- 
brary, for the Department of Agriculture as a meat inspector, as a clerk in de- 
partment stores, as an onion peeler and slicer in a big hamburg joint, as a 
trucker on the Santa Fé, as a drummer, and as a masseur in a Turkish bath. He 
is now a social worker. Educated at the University of Virginia and George 
Washington University. 

KANTOR, MACKINLEY.—Born in Webster City, Iowa, February 4, 1904. His 
father was a Portuguese Jew and his mother was a daughter of Scotch-Irish- 
Pennsylvania Dutch pioneers. He started work with his mother on the small- 
town newspaper which she edited when he was in high school. After years of 
newspaper work and miscellaneous jobs of all sorts he became a free-lance writer 
in 1927. Married. He lived in Chicago, lowa and Montreal. Now lives in West- 
field, New Jersey. Author of “Long Remember,” etc. 


Of the first twenty-five authors listed in the biographical notes, 
two are communists, two are social workers, one edits a left-wing 
little magazine, two edit other little magazines, one is an engineer, 
one a newspaper man, one a power linesman, one is in the Harvard 
graduate school, two are on the staff of the New Yorker, two defi- 
nitely expatriated themselves from the United States for a five-year 
period during the boom, several of the others have traveled or 
wandered extensively in many parts of the world. More than half 
received the conventional college education. Only two saw war serv- 
ice; most of the rest were too young. 

Mr. O’Brien is generous toward young writers and is likely to be 
lenient with the little magazine. Hence the records are especially in- 
teresting for the light they throw on the newest writers. Many of 
them will not develop; a few will achieve later distinction. 

A more recent record, the authors represented in the ten numbers 
of Scribner’s Magazine published in 1935, gives an interesting cross- 
section of the short-story field. Ernest Hemingway is represented 
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not by short stories but by a serial narrative of African hunting. The 
story writers range from those of world-wide reputation to those 
offering first stories. All of them are products of the post-war move- 
ments. The list runs from Nobel Prize winner Sinclair Lewis to 
Esther Dette, with her first story. Thomas Wolfe, William Faulk- 
ner, Erskine Caldwell, Ruth Suckow, Langston Hughes, Tess Sles- 
inger, William Saroyan, Caroline Gordon, Struthers Burt, Paul Hor- 
gan, Edward Shenton, Hamilton Basso, Selma Robinson, Alice Beal 
Parsons, Raymond Holden—these have already achieved book pub- 
lication, although some have made their mark in fields other than the 
short story. Evan Shipman and Frederic Prokosch are publishing 
books this fall. Barbara Webster, Charles Cooke, William E. Wil- 
son, Eugene Joffe, and Esther Dette are new writers who show prom- 
ise of more substantial work to come. 

For the sake of covering the field fairly thoroughly let us match 
this list with an equal number: Conrad Aiken, Kay Boyle, Evelyn 
Scott, Scott Fitzgerald, Stark Young, Louis Bromfield, Oliver La 
Farge, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Grace Flandrau, George Milburn, 
Morley Callaghan, Alvah Bessie, Nancy Hale, John O’Hara, Allan 
Seager, Dorothy McCleary, William March, Jo Pagano, Albert 
Halper, Walter Edmonds, Katherine Anne Porter, James T. Farrell. 
These forty-odd names give some idea of the scope of the present-day 
short story. 

IV 

Often in judging, contemporary work critics lose sight of the effec- 
tiveness of time in weeding out the abortive, the mediocre, and the 
unsuccessful. Examples of the excrescences of the modern move- 
ments are on every hand. The excesses of older movements are 
buried in dusty tomes. 

It was to be expected that the recent experimentation in form and 
substance would lead to fantastic extremes. For a time in the 1920’s 
it seemed that the advance guard of writers were merely mumbling 
to themselves. It was self-expression carried to its logical conclu- 
sion. Then came the clear, dramatic, simple prose of Ernest Heming- 
way to bring writers to their senses. A host of imitators adopted 
Hemingway’s tricks but lacked his sense of life. The bating of the 
censors by the use of words hitherto considered unprintable drove 
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the guardians of morals into inarticulateness and died away when the 
shock value wore itself out. The first flush of the proletarian move- 
ment has already faded so that we are in no danger of a return of the 
old-fashioned thesis story with values reversed. ‘“‘Sex for sex’s sake”’ 
and “‘degradation for Marx’s sake’’ no longer have the news value 
formerly attached to them. Except for the irreconcilables who still 
demand uplift and escape, the public is willing to grant their prem- 
ises. 

The new freedom has brought with it some new difficulties. Many 
writers in attempting to steer clear of formula have failed to give 
their stories significance. The rebirth of the old slice-of-life theory 
has produced much raw material which remains raw. In fear of 
manipulating their stories, writers have failed in the matter of selec- 
tion and clarification of point of view, and often the result is 
“fuzzy” writing. In fearing to point a moral they have failed to put 
in the finishing touches which round a story out and differentiate it 
from an anecdote or a yarn. Sometimes the author writing out of his 
own experiences cannot attain sufficient perspective. There were for 
a time recently a great number of stories told from the point of view 
of achild. This method has often been used effectively. Sometimes 
it is used as a clarifying medium so that the actions of grown-ups can 
be revealed without reference to the precedents and traditions of an 
adult world. It often seemed a facile device for young writers who 
had been able to gain no perspective on anything but their child- 
hood. 

The sociological and economic currents of the times have perhaps 
served to overemphasize the disinherited and the dispossessed as 
literary material and to lend a defeatist air to a good deal of current 
writing. Too many fictional characters are people to whom things 
are done. The naturalistic school has tended to eliminate the force 
of individual will. The proletarian school has sentimentalized the 
worker. 

Even Mr. O’Brien, who has done more to encourage new publica- 
tions than almost any other, is led in his current volume to protest 
against the spate of little magazines. Never have there been so many 
opportunities for the young writer to publish his work. This has re- 
sulted in the printing of much mediocre and immature writing. The 
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little magazines tend to develop into mutual-admiration societies and 
to confine their contributors within a circle of callow criticism and 
half-baked theory. A large part of the present little-magazine move- 
ment is in the interest of the proletarian cause. The fanatics in this 
movement are so consumed by hatred of the bourgeois that their 
critical faculties are stunted. They write for each other and get their 
satisfaction from feeling superior to the reading public, much as the 
self-expressionists did in their day. The best and soundest prole- 
tarian critics, however, in the Writers’ Congress held in New York 
last spring, attempted to stem the tide and to lead the way from 
crude propaganda to artistic work imbued with social significance. 
Thus the argument concerning propaganda and art is resolving it- 
self. 

The strong hold which the idea of a planned society took upon the 
imagination of writers is now being somewhat shaken by failure of 
Russia to realize utopia, and evidences that dictatorships of any 
variety exact too great a price for benefits conveyed. This may re- 
sult in a more positive position on the part of writers whose faith in 
our own civilization has been shaken but who have distrusted the 
communist vision of a new society. Much will depend upon whether 
democracy can demonstrate its ability to shake off plutocratic rule 
and restore the faith of those who seek a world other than that domi- 
nated by commercial greed and exploitation. Writers are sensitive to 
human currents and will mirror the change when and if it comes. 

Despite the excesses of the last two decades, the net results for the 
short story have been beneficial. The most important of these gains 
may be summarized as follows: (1) New technical equipment offered 
by psychology and the sciences together with an escape from the 
restrictive patterns of the past. (2) The broadening of subject mat- 
ter so that now almost anything within the field of human experience 
may be utilized as material for the writer. (3) As a result of the 
wider choice of subject matter, a new type of regional literature has 
superseded the “local color” story. Here we may observe the direct 
line of tradition modified by new conditions. Bret Harte may be said 
to have been the originator of local color. He brought the West into 
literary consciousness. He was followed by numerous others, notably 
Thomas Nelson Page and John Fox, Jr., for the South. The old 
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local-color story was likely to be superficial, written in accordance 
with the romantic tradition, and, except with originators, differing 
from other stories mainly in setting and queerly spelled dialect. They 
were to some extent the sociological and informational stories of the 
time, yet a comparison of a Florida story by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings or a Mississippi story by William Faulkner or an Okla- 
homa story by George Milburn with any of the southern stories of 
twenty-five years ago will show that the modern story is less journal- 
istic, has a deeper insight into character and a knowledge of the effect 
of environment upon character which were lacking in the earlier 
work. Peculiarities of speech are likely to be conveyed in rhythm 
and turn of phrase, instead of dialect and phonetic spelling. These 
stories coming from all parts of the country reveal the immense 
variety of life in the United States. They belong to the modern 
tradition and they act as a sort of antidote to fiction dealing with 
mass standardization. (4) The increasing relationship of the story 
to life, with its accompanying withdrawal of the author from a posi- 
tion between the story and the reader, and the elimination of literary 
devices. (5) Increased social criticism, always one of the functions 
of fiction but largely carried on in the past by the novel. 

The present year promises to be a period of calm after the storms 
of experiment and controversy. Short-story writers are in a position 
which can best be expressed by the current phrase “‘hot spot,’’ They 
have new instruments at their command, their potential range has 
been increased. On the other hand, the sensational quality of these 
new devices and new material has been exploited and novelty no 
longer is sufficient. It remains to be seen which among the many 
will have sufficient power, human sympathy, and clarity of vision to 
survive. 
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THE TEACHER AS ARTIST 


PERCIVAL CHUBB 


Recently I attended a piano recital in the suburban town where I 
reside, given by teachers on the staff of one of the local schools of 
music. It was in the little theater of the high school, as befitted the 
close and accepted connection between the public schools of the 
town, which foster music, and the numerous music schools at which 
a good many pupils receive private instruction to qualify for mem- 
bership in the musical organizations of the Town Schools. This 
association accounts for the unusual proficiency of the orchestra, 
band, and instrumental and choral groups which give frequent eve- 
ning concerts and light operas for the enjoyment of the parents and 
the public with a proficiency attested by the awards won in inter- 
scholastic competitions. They are a valuable community asset. 

That piano recital provided an enjoyable performance of numbers 
by the masters, from Scarlatti to MacDowell, and the modernists 
Prokofieff and Tailliferre. For one interested in educational theory 
and practice its significance lay in the appearance of the teacher as 
artist. Here were teachers who demonstrated their virtuosity and 
their continuing cultivation of the art they were teaching. It sup- 
ported the theory that every good teacher of any of the arts must 
herself (“‘himself,” we should also be able to say, but—) be a stu- 
dent, practitioner, and exemplar, advancing steadily in the mastery 
and appreciation of her art. She must teach out of a love for her art 
and the pursuit of it. The pieces were played from memory, and 
were “readings” into which went personalized and engaging inter- 
pretations of the work. 

These executants typified the teacher who, instead of spreading 
the sheet of a new piece of music before a pupil to fumble through, 
sits down at the piano to render at her best the one or two composi- 
tions she proposes for her pupil’s study, and then asks, ““How would 
you like to take one of these? Which? Shall I play it again? Let me 
tell you what it is supposed to be. You guess? Yes, it is a dance.” 
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So different is this from the old-time teacher who was good for 
nothing better than teaching; who, pencil in hand, scrawled mark- 
ings on the sheet to instruct the stumbling child! It is the difference 
between preceptive teaching, with its appeal through print to the eye 
and the understanding, and vital, illustrative teaching with its primal 
appeal to the senses involved, the ear and touch, and to auditory 
appreciation. 

As I listened, the passage in my thought to the art in which I my- 
self was formerly a teacher and practitioner—literature, poetry, 
story, drama—was soon made. Why not, I asked myself, next week 
in this same pleasant little theater, a recital by the teachers of liter- 
ature to match this one by teachers of the sister art of music? Let 
them present the music of beautiful verse and prose. How easy to 
make a rich program, not only of accepted classics, but also of 
“finds” among the best contemporary work! The selected teachers 
would contribute according to their varied gifts and tastes—lyric, 
narrative or dramatic, comic or tragic; perhaps with the aid of sim- 
ple costume, if helpful, and an accessory or two. There might be a 
short play, read by a cast; and a cantillation, which would invite the 
collaboration of one of the music teachers. I would make a special 
plea for the cantillation, knowing from personal experimentation in 
this neglected form how much pleasure it affords. A week later the 
teachers of dance might demonstrate. 

There may be such adventures here and there, but one does not 
hear of them. Why are they not common? We take it that it is be- 
cause so little account is taken of artistry as an essential qualification 
of the teacher of literature. How often does a principal or depart- 
ment head ask of a candidate, “Please recite some lyric poem you 
like; now, something dramatic; and, now, a prose passage’? Of 
course it does not follow that a good reader or reciter will be a com- 
petent teacher in the full sense. A good deal more is needed. But, 
conversely, can there be a good teacher of poetry—prose, too, for 
that matter—who is not a good vocal interpreter? For a poem is not 
something in a book; print is mere notation. Like our music teacher, 
our teacher of literature will say in presenting a new work: “Listen 
to this: I am going to present to you the work we are next to try to 
understand and to appreciate and enjoy.” She will then, as an artist, 
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create it for the ear and the imagination in order to communicate its 
essential beauty. Then, in turn, after some preliminaries of explana- 
tion, her pupils will be asked to do the same, each in his own way to 
prove his grasp and proficiency. 

The consequences of the low esteem in which artistry is held are 
registered in the products of our schools. Though not below the 
average elsewhere, the speech of the high-school boys and girls of our 
suburban community is as a rule slovenly, discolored, nasal, clipt— 
and “tough.” Literature gets no such public recognition as music 
does. Speech is too seldom regarded as a first consideration in good 
manners or “politeness,” in the true sense of that interesting word. 
Sometimes, we have noted, it is hardly a required courtesy in ad- 
dressing parents and elders, who are just “guys,” as playmates are. 
Our suspicion is confirmed that there is too little reading aloud in the 
schools, either by teachers or by pupils, too little memorizing and 
reciting. The youngsters are not trained to listen. They are not 
dieted adequately. One bright child over twelve, whom we know well, 
when advised to woo sleep by repeating to herself the verses she 
liked best, retorted simply and unashamedly, “I don’t know any!” 

It is unnecessary to labor the point. We struggle against odds, 
public and professional. In the field of pedagogy there is now a 
magnification of originality and doing. Our young wards must be 
original if nothing else. We would not for the world dim their native 
genius by exposing them to models. They must write verses and 
stories before they know any, or have served an apprenticeship 
under masters who might show them what good workmanship is— 
just as they draw and model “out of their own heads,” all unfurnished. 
On no account must they “play the sedulous ape,” after the manner 
of a craftsman like Stevenson. There is a crude reversion to the for- 
mer one-track way of education, defined as ‘‘drawing-out’—but 
with nothing to draw upon. Imitation is a bugbear. We slight the 
truth in Ruskin’s saying to the effect that the first sign of a powerful 
intelligence is that it knows from whom to learn. Standards of some 
sort we all have, more or less consciously. To fail to set up worthy 
ones to constrain practice and admiration is to allow inferior ones to 
sway us. There might be less of a glut of third- and fourth-rate ‘“‘best 
sellers,” to choke and depress popular taste, if we began by winning 
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our children to a taste for the best instead of doing little or nothing 
about it. 

But to return to our main point: Do we recall Bernard Shaw’s 
gibe, “They who can, do; they who cannot, teach”? That should be 
a libel. Teaching should never be severed from doing; and certainly 
not in the arts. The teacher must make good by creative doing, for 
that is her purpose with her pupils. She must therefore be a practi- 
tioner and exemplar. The English teacher may be, and indeed 
should aim to be, a competent writer, speaker, actor; he must be a 
skilled interpreter and communicator, and therefore an executant 
and artist. 

Other deductions from this thesis may be drawn, especially this 
one, that tests in English should always be oral as well as written. 
The most competent teachers are, we know, doing this and other 
things in the line of our proposal. Some write with their students, 
act with them, and behave as fellow-learners. Discretion is called 
for, of course. The teacher will be careful not to allow his superior 
work (occasionally it is not so; we have known a teacher who would 
candidly admit when it was not) to discourage his pupils. This is a 
matter of tact. But the worst comes about when the pupils surmise 
that their teacher asks them to do what he himself is incapable of 
doing or of caring to do. 

So, then, why not, as a step in this direction, follow the lead of 
those teachers of music? Why not artists’ guilds of the teachers of 
literature to give this art its standing and influence in the com- 
munity in association with its schools? Why not thus afford pleasure 
and profit to the parents and citizens whom their teachers serve, and 
so beget a new respect and liking for poetry, story, and drama 
among their children also? Here, too, would be a fruitful way to pro- 
vide for the considerable increment of spare time which we are now 
finding on our hands, by converting it into profitable leisure. 


CREATING INTEREST IN LITERATURE 


CLARENCE DE WITT THORPE 


I was not long ago asked to talk on ‘‘Creating Interest in Litera- 
ture.” In thinking over my topic questions came to me that I was 
not able to put aside: ‘“‘Why,” I asked myself, ‘should anyone need 
to talk about the problem of creating interest in literature?” “Why 
should such a problem exist?” “Why should not a love for litera- 
ture, granting a certain mastery of the rudimentary tools, be as 
natural to a healthy-minded boy or girl as eating and playing and 
traveling?” “Should not literature as a representation and exten- 
sion of life, with its wonderful opportunities for a vicarious living of 
many lives in one, be at least as engrossing as life itself?” 

To a privileged few it is. To the few, either in our schools or out, 
who have found the magic key which opens the way to the rich 
second life which is in books, literature is as indispensable as food 
and drink. But thousands, even hundreds of thousands, of others re- 
gard great books with an indifferent eye. They have not yet dis- 
covered the key. Some are in our secondary schools, some in our 
colleges; many have passed out of school, with still no real interest 
in literature. If we are to accept the word of those who profess to 
know, go per cent of our people who have left school read no poetry 
whatever, and little else beyond the newspaper and the most ephem- 
eral fiction. 

My suggestion that relatively low interest in literature in our 
schools is contrary to what should be a normal order of things may 
seem chimerical. It would be interesting, however, to see what 
would happen if certain existent negative elements and practices in 
teaching literature in our schools could be for once and all done 
away with and positive elements and practices substituted for them. 

There is, for instance, the handicap of low reading ability. I be- 
lieve that if all boys and girls could be taught really to read well, to 
get meaning easily and accurately from the printed page, one of the 
great reasons for lack of interest in literature would be eliminated. 
A boy who cannot use his legs handily is not likely to get excited 
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over playing games. How can a boy who is unable to read ordinary 
English with sense, who plods painfully from word to word, from 
phrase to phrase, ever get excited about a poem or novel? Better 
and surer methods in teaching reading in the grades then; less hurry 
about promotions for slow readers; tests to discover low silent read- 
ing ability; remedial reading work for those who need it all along the 
line: that, it seems to me, is the very prosaic diagnosis and remedy 
if we are even to have a foundation for interest in literature. 

It is true that the burden of correcting defective reading ability, 
great stumblingblock that it is to creating interest in literature, 
cannot be said to lie on the shoulders of the English teacher alone; 
it should rest upon the school, really upon the school system as a 
whole. For other causes of lack of interest in literature we English 
teachers may, however, be held more directly responsible. One of 
these is our tendency to substitute our own interests for those of the 
child’s. If we are to interest a boy in anything, we must start on the 
level of his experience and taste. 

To consider what a boy will like in literature is to consider what 
he likes best in life. If you were piloting a fifteen-year-old boy about 
London, what would you show him first? The Tower of London, the 
Whitehall Guards, Mme. ‘Taussaud’s, certainly. The multifarious 
activities of the shadowy ‘Thames, Westminster, and the houses of 
Parliament, the Zoo out at Regent’s Park, and a cricket game at 
Twickenham—all, I think, before you tried to introduce him to the 
Wallace Collection or the National Galleries, to the bookshops and 
the British Museum reading-room, or even the marvelous collections 
of the museum proper. Boys and girls will be interested in things in 
which they are interested and no one can much help it. There are 
certain things which lie closest to their real and imaginative experi- 
ence—-things which represent on the one end of the scale animal 
activity and adventure and on the other mystery and romance. 

Novelty, physical conflict, and strong sense impression are meat 
and drink to the average adolescent. Humor pleases him mightily. 
In an appreciation test three of the best pupils in a twelfth-grade 
English class voted for what the teacher felt was the weakest poem. 
Each explained his preference on a very simple basis, “I like humor; 
this poem amused me.” A little humor in the first poems through 
which youngsters meet a writer will often predispose them strongly 
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in his favor. A member of my last year’s Keats class tried during 
the summer to interest her fourteen-year-old brother in Keats’s 
poetry. “I got him to read the sonnet ‘To a Cat,’ and the song about 


himself 
There was a naughty Boy 


A naughty boy was he, 
and so on,” she said. That got him started, and he wanted to read 
more. Now neither the lines on the cat nor the blithesome doggerel 
about the naughty boy who worried the maid by keeping little 
fishes in “‘washing tubs three” and evaded his Granny-good’s vigi- 


lance by running off 
By hook or crook 


To the brook 

to catch a Miller’s thumb Tittlebat not overfat can by hook or crook 
be called good poetry. Yet they are both rather amusing, and they 
evidently made this lad feel that he wanted to know the man who 
wrote them better. It was a favorable introduction: the human 
quality, which all boys so love, and which Keats possessed as much 
as any poet who has ever lived, shone through this verse. When I 
heard that the boy ended up by enjoying the odes thoroughly, and 
that, even though he could not read “Lamia” and did not find him- 
self quite up to the refinements of “The Eve of St. Agnes,” “Isabella” 
became his favorite poem, I knew that this student of mine had done 
wisely. 

A fortunate introduction is about the best way in the world to 
interest boys and girls in a poet. Simple poems with action, or senti- 
ment, even sentimentality, or with fine musical quality, will often 
have quite the same effect as humor. Try introducing Burns to an 
eleventh- or twelfth-grade class by entertaining them for a half-hour 
or so, a full period if you can spare it, with some of his lightest, most 
amusing, or most emotional lyrics; with three or four epitaphs; with 
“To a Louse” and ‘The Auld Farmer’s New Year Salutation to his 
Auld Mare Maggie,” with “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” “My Love 
Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” etc. 

Very few boys could find much comfort in a tea-party at which 
dolls are the guests of honor. Very few male adolescents would find 
any excitement in an old-fashioned quiet afternoon sewing circle. 
Yet to invite a healthy athletic boy to read Cranford or Pride and 
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Prejudice may be precisely analogous to bidding him to such a party. 
To force him to read such a book under penalty of a forfeited or 
lowered grade is to give him all the exquisite sensations he would en- 
joy if he were forced to attend this party. 

Teachers often fail to appreciate the inner needs of an adolescent 
boy. One of the really amusing stories I have heard lately was of a 
high-school Sophomore whose English teacher had for some breach 
of high-school discipline sentenced him to read the first volume of 
Tom Jones. This boy found the book so irresistible that he finished the 
second volume in no time, and felt he had had an experience far more 
striking than any provided in the routine work of the course. ‘‘The 
reason for this,” according to the young man who told me the story, 
‘‘was that the book was peculiarly suited to his temperament. He 
is an imaginative person..... What he likes in literature is what 
he demands of all his friends: sincerity, straightforwardness, and 
frankness of word and deed. These are all qualities to be found in 
Tom Jones, and he has ever since been looking for books that he 
thought might duplicate that experience.” 

Quite by accident and in ignorance of what she did, this teacher 
performed the greatest possible literary service to this boy. She put 
into his hands the magic key. She directed him to a book which 
opened the door to great literature. Thoreau said in his Walden, 
‘Many a man has dated his life from the reading of a book.” Most 
men, I think, can date their love for literature from some great first 
literary experience, such as this lad had from his Tom Jones. Good 
teachers of literature are always alert, watching, experimenting, 
trying to get the boy and his book together. 

One of the fallacies that has marred the teaching of literature is 
the aim of inculcating morals and ideals. We have got to the point 
where courses are planned to the end of making each poem teach its 
definite moral. Novels are taught as examples of good and bad con- 
duct; American literature, to instil American ideals of citizenship. 
It is all wrong. 

Do not think for a moment that I would deny the function of 
literature to teach. On the contrary, I firmly believe that good 
poetry and fiction and drama are potentially life’s greatest teachers, 
that they have a power to teach which exceeds any other single 
agency, even life itself. Literature interprets meanings at the same 
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time that it enlarges the boundaries of experience. That is true, 
however, only so long as it is permitted to communicate its truth 
in its own way, as literature, as art; it can never be true when it 
has been converted into a moral treatise. The sermons that are in 
stones, and the books that are in running brooks, can be sermons 
and books only to those who are willing to accept Nature as she is, 
to let her work her will in her own beneficent way. 

The beginning of such beneficence is pleasure, a heightened emo- 
tional state, an eager, awakened spirit, ready to receive, capable of 
heightened apprehensions. In such a state the mind opens itself like 
a flower to the sunshine of the world’s great literary spirits. But, as 
Keats once remarked, ‘‘We hate literature which has a palpable de- 
sign upon us.” Students hate not only literature which obviously 
has a design upon them, but are likely to extend their distaste to 
the teacher whose intentions are too obviously didactic. 

Young people, especially, learn best from literature unawares, 
lured into the pleasant groves of truth through the mystic wand of 
the great poets and story-tellers of the world. Sir Philip Sidney said 
all this better than anyone else has ever been able to say it, more 
than three centuries ago. You will remember the passage, but it 
can never be quoted too much: 


Now therein of all sciences (I speak still of human, and according to the 
humane conceits) is our poet the monarch. For he doth not only show the way, 
but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man to enter 
into it. Nay, he doth, as if your journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at 
the first give you a cluster of grapes, that, full of that taste, you may long to 
pass further. He beginneth not with obscure definitions, which must blur the 
margent with interpretations, and load the memory with doubtfulness; but he 
cometh to you with words set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with, 
or prepared for, the well enchanting skill of music; and with a tale forsooth he 
cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men 
from the chimney corner. 


Sidney’s argument has been accepted and repeated in substance 
by many of our great critics. Coleridge, who believed that truth, 
either moral or intellectual, ought to be the ultimate end of poetry, 
taught continuously that the immediate object of poetry must be 
pleasure. Wordsworth agreed with Coleridge. ‘“The poet,” he said, 
“writes under one restriction only, namely, the necessity of giving 
immediate pleasure to an human being.” Pleasure is, however, the 
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immediate, not the ultimate, end; for great poetry ought to rectify: 
“The reader must in some degree be enlightened, and his affections 
strengthened and purified.” 

Nobody has more eloquently preached the indispensable place 
of poetry in the good life than has Shelley in his Defense of Poetry. 
The imagination, he taught, is the great instrument of moral good, 
and poetry is the fruit of imagination. Yet Shelley, like Words- 
worth and Coleridge, insists upon pleasure as the beginning of such 
good. “Poetry,” he says, “‘is ever accompanied with pleasure.” Like 
his distinguished contemporaries, too, he considers pleasure the open 
sesame to the ultimate values, for “all spirits on which it falls open 
themselves to receive the wisdom which is mingled with its delight.” 
The sum of such doctrine is that the power of poetry to enlighten a 
reader and to strengthen his affections does not lie in its capacity to 
give facts or creed but in its power to enlarge sympathies and to 
awaken the understanding through distinctive aesthetic experience, 
the basis of which is pleasurable emotional excitation. It is not, 
then, that pleasure is the final end, but that it is the indispensable 
condition of such poetic experience. Through such experience a man 
becomes able to project himself into the lives of others, to become 
sensitive to their joys and griefs, their hopes and fears—in other 
words, to understand and love them. 

But let me repeat: if literature is to do the great work for which 
it is uniquely fitted, it must be given a chance. Literature itself, 
poems, plays, and novels, must be read and re-read, discussed, re- 
viewed, memorized, mused upon, lived. Reading textbooks about 
literature and reciting on their content won’t do; learning facts 
about books and authors must not be substituted for reading the 
books themselves. Collegiate methods and collegiate standards can- 
not be carried down into high school. What do you think of these 
questions an experienced teacher was proposing to ask in teaching 
Keats’s “‘La Belle Dame sans Merci”: What was the nature of the 
permanent influence Leigh Hunt exerted on Keats?” ‘‘In what ways 
may Keats be compared with Shakespeare and Milton?” ‘What 
central theology is the clue to Keats’s poetry?”’ Every one a question 
derived from reading a textbook on Keats, and every one rubbish! 
Not one bit of evidence of intelligent sympathetic study of the poem 
itself to discover its mood and its meaning. How far will that kind 
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of teaching go toward liberating the spirit of the poem, of revealing 
and interpreting its life? Create interest by reading textbooks and 
hashing over dead facts about literature? As well expect people to 
get enthusiastic about golf and tennis by reading handbooks about 
them! 

To be interesting, literature, like tennis, must be experienced. To 
create interest in literature the teacher must be skilled in helping 
young people to know this experience. He must be a vivid, eager, 
interesting person, able to communicate his own fine feeling and ap- 
preciation for good literature by a sort of contagion. He will con- 
nect literature with life at sensitive, vital points. He will study the 
inner lives of his pupils, will help them find their books, will know 
delicate and effective ways to introduce authors and their works, 
will know how best to open the way to those cordial intimacies, that 
deep acquaintanceship and understanding, which alone can lead to 
the pleasure, the refinement and wisdom and enlightenment, through 
which literature best serves its great end. 


STYLE IN EDUCATION PERIODICALS 


ARTHUR MINTON 


The writing in periodicals devoted to educational interests is of 
two types. The first is a direct, close-woven prose that gets down to 
business immediately, says its say, and stops. The second contains 
certain mannerisms and conventional modes of expression that re- 
sult in diffuseness, stuffiness, and an impression of excessive gentility 
—not the sort of writing that one has a right to expect in periodicals 
dealing with the technical interests of a craft. Its parallels are not to 
be found in the journals of law or medicine or engineering or, to come 
closer to home, of sociology or psychology. 

Specifically: Conspicuous among the distinguishing features of 
this second style are weak-strong expressions; that is, locutions, usu- 
ally more or less hackneyed, that strain to pump up drama or emo- 
tion or confidence. Authors who indulge themselves in this manner- 
ism are never content to find anything merely of importance; it must 
be of tremendous importance. They interpret things on a really sig- 
nificant plane. They discover the far-reaching implications of a book 
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that is the alpha and omega of all that has been done on the subject. 
They unhesitatingly recommend the work they have just pored over 
—a work that is made eminently worth while by the penetrating in- 
sight of the author. Its inestimable value cannot be stressed too 
much. It helped them meet their challenging problems with truly 
amazing results. 

Ah, that word “‘true,’’ what a beating it takes! ‘“‘What is truth?” 
said jesting Pilate. He should have known some of these educator- 
authors. They know true scientific endeavor when they see it. They 
are on familiar terms with the true basis of the educative process. 
They admire true lovers of children. They urge the teaching of true 
citizenship. They guide students through the gate of true learning. 
Surely in applying this strong word they cannot mean “what J con- 
sider true scientific principles or the basis of the educative process or 
learning.” 

Certain of these strained expressions exude a kind of sententious- 
ness that seems quite peculiar to writings on education. There is a 
strange quiver in the voice of the author who exclaims, “‘Would that 
we could show all these little ones the way to a firm and lasting 
knowledge of themselves.’’ The same is true of the speaker who is 
reported to have concluded his talk, “‘Be it your enviable lot’’—to do 
something or other. Another example of this hushed, tremulous tone 
of the inverted order: ‘Great is the difference between being taught 
and learning.” 

Related to the weak-strong expressions are the tired phrases that 
have been used so many thousands of times—their connotations are 
so familiar that one reads them as one reads the infinitely repeated 
slogans of the advertisements, without any response in conscious- 
ness. ‘“They satisfy”; “Camels are milder’; “Ask the man who 
owns one’’; ‘You just know she wears them.” After a tour through 
the education periodicals you can balance these with “education for 
adjustment and growth”; “enriched living”; “teaching children, not 
subjects”; “negative influences”; “‘vitalized teaching”; “emotion- 
ally dwarfed”; “the psychological approach, not the logical one”’; 
“self-activity”’; ‘progressive educator’; “‘wider participation”’; “‘ju- 
dicious utilization of knowledge’’; ‘‘constructive criticism, not de- 
structive’; “spirit of co-operation and service’; ‘constructive ef- 
fort’; “forward-looking teacher”; ‘‘vital necessity”; “sense this 
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need”’; “definite evidence”; ‘‘favorable reaction’; ‘‘crying need”’; 
“glimpse of the future’; “‘merits serious consideration”; ‘healthy 
skepticism’’; ‘‘much to be desired”; “drastic revision’’; ‘“‘modern 
trends’; “portray the situation”; ‘“‘the right spirit’; “it is high 
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time”’; “goad to action’’; ‘‘direct into proper channels’’; “inspiring 
guidance,” etc. Some such terms are not indigenous to education; 
others stand for comparatively recent ideas in the profession—and 
good ones. But these ideas long ago became familiar to most teach- 
ers. And while there is justification for the concert pianist who 
bridges over a lapse of memory by improvising, a writer should not 
permit himself the use of these honorable shibboleths to cover up a 
hiatus in his thought. 

Dealing with values that are fundamentally intangible, the teach- 
er who writes quite naturally resorts to figures of speech. But too 
often these figures have the defects of banality and ungainliness. 
Writers find themselves forced to paint dark pictures of the comma- 
splice situation before the corrective measures were applied. But at 
last the teacher found ammunition with which to wage the battle 
against this error. Or perhaps he learned how to steer the ship of 
“Better English” among the rocks. Again, we are told that for suc- 
cess in a certain project the work should ramify from a central theme 
into a wheel of thought which bears us onward with spokes pointed 
to all quarters. (This last figure is copied word for word.) It is 
optimism that makes the wheels go round. We must glean the ripest 
grain from the harvest of Longfellow’s thought. And as for the gate 
of learning, the path of thought, the goal of education—we might 
do without these for a while. 

Fowler’s term “genteelisms”’ seems to fit the last group of usages 
to be noted here. Is it necessary for teachers to prove their literate- 
ness by writing ‘‘The educational world has been busily engaged in 
recent years in ‘taking account of stock’ ’’? Or “We have learned 
that there are many ways of ‘skinning a cat’ ”’? 

Some pages are fairly pocked with such unnecessary and annoying 
inverted commas, sometimes applied to the mildest little colloquial- 
isms. Nor is it necessary to credit Shakespeare, by the use of the 
marks, with such common currency of the language as “vaulting 
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ambition,” “‘a consummation devoutly to be wished,” or ‘““Lend me 
your ears.” 

Editors seem too easy-going also in permitting exclamation points 
to stand where a writer is inclined to use them to indicate a school- 
girlish emphasis: “‘Remember, to the beginning teacher entering a 
classroom for the first time is like entering a foreign country. Help 
her learn the language!”’ 

Other manifestations of the excessively genteel attitude, some- 
times charged with a certain fluttery emotionalism, are found in 
such phrases as “raise hands in horror,” “look askance,” ‘rather 
thorough,” “seek elsewhere for guidance,” ‘‘wend our way,” ‘‘en- 
vision the future.” In the same category is the kind of phrasing that 
indicates an aversion to the direct expression of opinion. The writer 
does not say “I conclude such-and-such”’ or “‘Such-and-such seems 
to be the case,” but “‘I wonder if such-and-such is not so.” ““Would 
it seem unwise to suggest,” etc. It is possible to express an opinion 
with modesty and yet not put it into such diffident terms that the 
reader loses confidence. 

What reasons may be conjectured for the persistence of these 
forms of expression? The first is that teachers who write sometimes 
lean over backward to be correct. Their deadly fear of being found 
in an error of expression corrupts the naturalness and elasticity that 
their prose might have. A second is that the advances in educational 
technique that have been made in the twentieth century are still so 
much in the foreground that teachers constantly feel the need of re- 
ferring to them. And to make these references writers—unneces- 
sarily, one feels—employ a group of set phrases. A third reason is 
that teachers, by the nature of their work, are sensitive to the power 
of words that have emotional connotations. They therefore tend to 
overwrite, to overcolor subjects that could better be treated in sim- 
ple and economical phrasing. 

Education as a profession, as a body of practice to be administered 
by experts of considerable training, is still in the process of being de- 
fined. It will be no insignificant step toward parity with other pro- 
fessions if educators undertake to write of their craft always in the 
straightforward, business-like manner suited to technical publi- 
cations. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


ELIZABETH LEMAY 


“The major experience in using literature for education is reading 
it—abundantly—with enjoyment—under normal reading condi- 
tions.” This statement of the purpose of the high-school course in 
literature is taken from Franklin Bobbitt’s How To Make a Curricu- 
lum.* It contains the essence of all that I have to say this morning.” 
Abundantly—that is, widely, extensively; with enjoyment—that is, 
with some feeling of enthusiasm, not with ill-concealed boredom or, 
at best, polite tolerance; under normal reading conditions—that is, 
without minute analytic study extended over a period of six to eight 
weeks. Such a program presents a point of view diametrically op- 
posed to the intensive study of a limited list of classics, no matter 
how inspirational such a study may be in the hands of a gifted teach- 
er. It is the program we must adopt, I believe, if we are to develop 
the reading habit in high-school boys and girls. 

I recall with keen delight my introduction to many of the thirty 
classics listed by Miss Dora Smith’ as the classics most frequently oc- 
curring in English courses of study; but I do not recall that one of 
them, with the single exception of Silas Marner, led directly to jur- 
ther reading on my part. The Merchant of Venice, The House of the 
Seven Gables, Ivanhoe, A Tale of Two Cities—many of these are still 
colored, and pleasantly so, by the class discussion that accompanied 
my first reading of them. But I read voluntarily no more of Haw- 
thorne, or of Scott, or of Dickens while I was in high school, even 
though these authors were all easily accessible on the bookshelves of 
my own home; and not until after I had begun teaching English my- 
self did I learn to read Shakespeare with enjoyment. 


* Franklin Bobbitt, How To Make a Curriculum (Houghton Mifflin, 1924), p. 83. 
? This paper was read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 1, 1934. 
3 Dora V. Smith, Instruction in English, Monograph No. 20, National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office), p. 51. 
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Is this experiment in autobiography merely a pathetic revelation 
of my own intellectual shortcomings? I read constantly, but my 
reading was largely confined to the juvenile department of the pub- 
lic library. Here I found books that I could read abundantly, with 
enjoyment, under normal reading conditions. The books we were 
reading in school required explanations that I could not get for my- 
self. For this reason, even though I enjoyed the study of them in 
class, they could not lead me to other books of the same type or by 
the same authors. My reading habits remained largely unchanged; 
and my own experience leads me to believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
had someone bridged for me the chasm that yawned between the 
Little Colonel books and The House of the Seven Gables, or between the 
Margaret series and Ivanhoe, I might earlier have found my way to 
greener pastures. 

It is this “bridging of the gap” between books that boys and girls 
readily read of their own accord and the traditional classics that con- 
stitute one of the English teacher’s major problems. It is the at- 
tempt to bridge this gap that has led to soap-carvings of Odysseus’ 
well-benched ships, to replicas of the medieval castle and to the 
David Copperfield notebook with its illustrations from motion-pic- 
ture magazines. Having abandoned these substitutes for reading as 
a wholly inadequate means of inculcating the reading habit, and 
having found that even the most attractive of supplementary read- 
ing lists is of doubtful value in accomplishing the same aim, we find 
ourselves gradually dropping from our courses of study many of 
these thirty classics. 

We no longer have the excuse that they are required for college en- 
trance, and we doubt whether the exact knowledge of a few literary 
masterpieces is a better preparation for life than is a widely diversi- 
fied reading experience. On the other hand, there are many able and 
gifted teachers who would fight earnestly for the retention of these 
same classics—teachers whose experience has taught them that ‘‘free 
reading” is largely superficial, unguided reading. 

If we decide, then, that we want to retain some, at least, of these 
classics because we believe that they are in themselves essentially 
worth while, can we present them in such a way that they will lead 
directly to additional reading—reading that is a step beyond the 
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good juvenile and yet not so difficult but what the pupil can read it 
abundantly and witk enjoyment? That way lies, I believe, through 
comparative study. If we can read in connection with one of the 
older classics a piece of modern literature presenting the same theme 
or situation or picturing the same historical background, the pupil’s 
comprehension of both books will be enhanced by a comparison of 
one with the other; and if we read both books in the time formerly 
given to one, we limit materially the possibility for detailed analyti- 
cal study. I should like to make several suggestions for such com- 
parative studies. 

The difficulty that many pupils encounter in the reading of Jvan- 
hoe is that they are faced, for the first time, with a long and compli- 
cated plot, a vast panorama of strange characters, and at the same 
time a new world and a new vocabulary. Tournaments, battlement- 
ed castles, ecclesiastics wielding temporal power—all these are new 
and confusing ideas. But all these ideas are simply presented in 
Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron, the story of a boy’s experiences as a 
squire in a medieval castle. Boyish escapades provide sustained plot 
interest throughout the first half of the book. After Myles has been 
made a knight, he takes part in just such a gala event as the tourna- 
ment at Ashby de la Zouche; in a later chapter, he, like Ivanhoe, 
acts as the champion of another and enters the lists in a trial by com- 
bat, where he must either kill his opponent or die an inglorious death 
himself. This book, in itself simple and easy reading, will make the 
vocabulary of feudalism and the fantastic customs of the age of 
chivalry familiar to a class before they become involved in the more 
complicated plot of a book like Ivanhoe. Ivanhoe can then be read 
with the greater enjoyment that comes with greater ease; and if the 
other novels of Scott remain too difficult for them to undertake 
alone, they can be readily turned to Jack Ballister’s Fortunes and 
other books by Howard Pyle. 

Felix Gras’s Reds of the Midi offers the same kind of easy introduc- 
tion to the historical background of A Tale of Two Cities. A young 
peasant boy whose family has been subjected to the intolerable tyr- 
anny of the marquis of the district joins the Marseilles battalion and 
marches to Paris, where he takes part in the attack on the Tuilleries. 
His devotion to the young daughter of the marquis suggests the atti- 
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tude of Defarge, in the earlier chapters of A Tale of Two Cities, to 
Lucie Manette; and the fishwoman, wielding her pig knife, has a 
parallel in the Vengeance and in Madame Defarge. This book has 
the advantage not only of being a beautiful and well-written story 
but also of presenting the chief causes of the French Revolution and 
of showing the excesses to which it was carried. 

Richard Halliburton’s Glorious Adventure is a lively account of his 
travels on the trail of Odysseus. He takes us first to Jupiter's throne 
on Mount Olympus, where, because he has failed to make due ova- 
tion to the gods, the thunder bolts are hurled upon him in divine 
wrath. From there we follow him to Troy, where he reconstructs in 
his own imagination the story of the wooden horse and the destruc- 
tion of the city. Lotus Land, the Cyclops Cave, the Island of Aeolus, 
the land of Circe the enchantress, all are visited; and as he rebuilds 
the story of the past, he places himself in a series of modern adven- 
tures which, in a lightly satirical vein, parallel those of Odysseus. 
Venus aids and Poseidon thwarts his progress. This book of modern 
travel gives present-day reality to the story of the Odyssey and illus- 
trates the contribution that archeology has made to our knowledge 
of that story. In spite of the ridiculously exaggerated account of 
some of Halliburton’s own adventures, the book as a whole has 
charm and dignity. 

The theme of the Odyssey, that of a man who has been for many 
years an unwilling exile from his own home, and forced for one reason 
or another to lead a nomadic existence, is an ever popular theme for 
the adventure story. Sabatini’s Captain Blood, which bears on its 
title-page the inscription, “‘The Odyssey of Peter Blood,” is a book 
that will keep young people absorbed, provided they are helped to 
find their way through the political discussion of the first few chap- 
ters. Having once introduced a class to Sabatini, the teacher need 
only see that other books by the same author are made easily accessi- 
ble. These historical novels modern youth finds easy reading, and 
they are probably as well worth his while as are the historical novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

If you read with your pupils the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, 
you will find James Norman Hall’s little volume, “Flying with Chau- 
cer,” a delightful introduction to it. Here the popular co-author of 
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Falcons of France and Mutiny on the Bounty tells how he whiled away 
long hours in a German prison camp completely absorbed in The 
Canterbury Tales, how he became so attached to it that he slipped it 
into his pocket before undertaking his escape into Switzerland, how 
he carried it with him as he flew once more over the battlefields of 
Europe after the war was over, and how it later became his compan- 
ion during long winter nights under the Arctic Circle and beneath the 
shadows of coconut palms on the lonely islands of the South Seas. 
This enthusiastic recommendation by a World War ace may out- 
weigh your own. 

The Prologue can, in turn, serve as an introduction to a modern 
poet who shows unquestionably the influence of the older writer. The 
opening pages of John Masefield’s Reynard the Fox picture the as- 
sembling at another English inn of a group of characters as varied in 
type and in social background as are Chaucer’s pilgrims. We are 
given an opportunity to look them over as they assemble for the 


hunt. There is the parson: 
a manly one 


His jolly eyes were bright with fun, 


His talk was like a charge of horse 

His build was all compact for force. 
Well-knit, well-made, well-colored, eager 
He kept no lent to make him meager. 
He loved his God, himself, and man. 

He never said, “Life’s wretched span! 
This wicked world” in any sermon. 

This body that we feed the worm on 

To him was jovial stuff that thrilled. 

He liked to see the foxes killed. 


Then there is the clergyman from Candicote whose 


white hair bobbed about his head 
As halos do round clergy dead. 


And Nob, the pugilist, who 
could plaster 
All those who boxed out Tenconb way. 
A front tooth had been knocked away 
Two days before, which put his mouth 
A little to the east of south 
And put a venom in his laughter. 
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We have here much of Chaucer’s kindly humor, as well as something 
of his facility in verse. The Dauber, Right Royal, and Enslaved are not 
too difficult for the pupil to undertake alone. 

For purposes of comparative study with David Copperfield, I 
should like to suggest Hugh Walpole’s Fortitude, Peter Westcott’s 
story parallels that of David in many ways—a cruel father, an Eng- 
lish boarding-school of the poorer type, some degree of success as an 
author in London, and an early marriage to a child-wife. Cards, the 
Steerforth of Peter’s school days, runs away with Peter’s wife; and 
Norah Monogue, the woman who has long loved Peter, helps him 
fight the battle against the evil forces that are about to overwhelm 
him. But Fortitude is distinctly more modern than David Copper- 
field. There is no fairy godmother in the form of an Aunt Betsy 
Trotwood, and no second marriage to give the story a happy ending. 
Peter’s struggle is largely within himself, and his victory lonely and 
unspectacular. The fine idealism of its clearly stated theme: “It 
isn’t life that matters, but the courage you bring to it,” appeals 
strongly to adolescent boys and girls. 

In the field of drama the schools have for many years confined 
themselves almost entirely to Shakespeare’s plays; but the language 
of Shakespeare is not the language of our day, and young people find 
Shakespeare difficult reading. Even though we know that it is possi- 
ble so to present a Shakespearean play that they will enjoy the experi- 
ence, we do not expect them to turn hungrily from Macbeth to Ham- 
let, or Othello, or King Lear, as entertainment for their leisure hours. 
Modern plays, however, they can be taught to read, once the way 
has been opened; and we must begin by teaching them how to 
read plays—a form of literature difficult for many adults. Rachel 
Field’s Bargains in Cathay, Eugene O’Neill’s I/e, John Shaver’s Res- 
ignation of Bill Snyder, and The King’s English by Herbert Bates— 
all one-act plays available in school collections—provide pleasant 
and easy introductions to this type of literature. Several such short 
plays read each term through the earlier years of high school and in- 
formally dramatized in class will establish familiarity with the type. 
As an introduction to Shakespeare, whose plays should be reserved 
for the upper years of high school, one publishing company has done 
some pioneer work, showing how Julius Caesar may be profitably 
read in connection with Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen—a 
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play in which Essex assumes a réle not unlike that of Brutus in the 
Shakespearean play. Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones is presented 
for comparative study with Macbeth, both plays picturing a man who 
has made his way through crime to a throne, only to become in the 
end the tragic victim of his own fear and superstition. These studies 
not only familiarize pupils with two of the best-known Shakespear- 
ean plays, but they introduce them also to two of the most signifi- 
cant modern American dramatists. 

Representative Plays of John Galsworthy and of J. M. Barrie pro- 
vide the student with dramatic material presenting modern social 
and domestic problems. Journey's End, by R. C. Sherriff, another 
play suggesting possibilities for comparison with Macbeth, empha- 
sizes the tragedy rather than the glory of war. The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street and Susan Glaspell’s Allison’s House help to provide back- 
ground for a study of the poetry of the Brownings and of Emily 
Dickinson. 

With the exception of the drama and the poems of Masefield, all 
of the material that I have mentioned for purposes of comparative 
study is available in school editions or in the seventy-five cent or 
dollar trade editions. ‘The trade editions have the advantage of not 
being school books, and of having, therefore, no study questions or 
topics for themes in the appendix. Today there is a wealth of modern 
literary material, both in fiction and in non-fiction, available in the 
inexpensive editions. The depression budget cannot be given as an 
excuse for restricting the reading program to the traditional classics. 

Such a plan as that which I have outlined is, of course, a compro- 
mise between the old and the new, between tradition and innovation 
in the teaching of English. Those of you who favor tradition will be 
troubled at the idea of diverting the pupil from Homer and Dickens 
and Scott to Richard Halliburton, Rafael Sabatini, and Hugh Wal- 
pole. To those of you who favor innovation such a plan will savor 
too much of worn-out methods and content. Personally, I tind my- 
self unwilling to abandon the classics, because such a policy seems 
to me as difficult to defend as a policy which ignores all contempo- 
rary material. I am unwilling to adopt in my own classes a policy of 
free reading—except for an occasional unit—because I believe that 
pupils need the teacher’s help in learning how to get real enjoyment 
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out of books; and I believe that they need to experience, under guid- 
ance, many kinds of books before they are ready to choose for them- 
selves. A reading program which maintains a balance between the 
old and the new, and which shows how similar much that we call 
“modern” is to much that we call ‘‘classic’—which shows, if you 
will, how an adequate evaluation of the best in modern literature de- 
pends in large part upon our knowledge of what has gone before — 
should contribute not only to greater enjoyment in reading but also 
to a better understanding of the universality of the great themes in 
literature. 


POETRY APPRECIATION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CLARENCE E. ACKLEY 


Can your pupils tell you a few simple procedures they employ in 
trying to evaluate a poem? 

Appreciating, if it really means anything, means evaluating, plac- 
ing your own price, your own valuation, upon something. It in- 
volves much more than passive acceptance of another’s estimates. 
Ability to appreciate comes, if it comes at all, through a develop- 
ment of skill in applying some type of standard, some method of 
measuring and evaluating. It requires definite patterns of thinking. 

During the last five years the writer of this article has taught ap- 
preciation of poetry to pupils in Grade VIII A of a Pittsburgh junior 
high school. In that period more than four hundred pupils have 
shared the adventure. As a result, scores of them, even “big, awk- 
ward boys,” have acquired enough true appreciation of verse so that 
they actually read poetry en rapport, as Morrison rightfully says 
they should. 

A METHOD EVOLVED 


The method evolved is very simple. Without spending much time 
in trying to delude the pupils into believing they are formulating the 
study plan, the teacher first spends a classroom period or two in ex- 
plaining and illustrating how poems can be broadly classified as be- 
longing to the following types: 
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I. Narrative poetry [using this designation for all poems which tell stories 
definitely enough organized to have plots, regardless of their length} 


Il. Lyrical poetry [using this designation for all poems which do not tell stories, 
do not have narrative plots] 


Several poems are given for practice work until pupils can easily 
and quickly place each poem in the proper one of these classifications. 
It is, of course, made very clear at the outset that this is a very 
broad and general classification, and that, as they continue to ad- 
vance in their education, they will learn to distinguish many sub- 
divisions embracing epics, elegies, odes, idyls, sonnets, and dramas. 

The second step in the adventure consists in subjecting lyrics to a 
very simple pattern of analysis. For that purpose the following out- 
line is used: 

A. Type of literature D. Catchwords 


B. Occasion for writing E. Comments 
C. Central thought 


Pupils are also shown what type of heading to use for each poem, and 
how to arrange their notes attractively on the pages of their note- 
books. With this outline as a guide, such a poem as ‘The Concord 
Hymn” soon brings from pupils such an analysis as this: 


THE CONCORD HYMN 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


A. Type of literature —‘‘The Concord Hymn” is a lyrical poem, because it does 
not tell a story with a plot to it. 


B. Occasion for writing —Emerson wrote this poem to be read at the dedication 
of a monument near the place where, sixty years earlier, American farmers 
had turned back the British soldiers, at the Concord bridge. I get this fact 
from the editor’s notes and from the line: “We set to-day a votive 


” 


C. Central thought.—The following lines express the central thought of this 
poem: 
“We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone.”’ 


D. Catchwords.— 
“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled... . . 
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The words quoted in the central thought would also make good catch- 
words. I could quickly identify the poem and name its author on hearing 
either of these groups of lines. 


E. Comments.—I like this poem because it has a good swing to it and tells about 
an important event in history in a very interesting way. 


From the very first each pupil was encouraged to be very frank 
and sincere in his comments. There was constant insistence that he 
use more detail and more specific terms than merely “This is a good 
poem; I like it,’’ or “I don’t like this poem; it isn’t interesting.” 
Quite frequently, therefore, the pupil showed he had convictions 
essentially different from convictions of the major critics. By being 
given a procedure, however, for arriving at judgments of his own and 
opportunity of exercising his own judgment, he made rapid improve- 
ments in his ability to evaluate sanely. Moreover, by being required 
to reserve his comments until he had first ascertained why the poem 
was written and had arrived at a conclusion as to the central idea its 
author had tried to express, he equipped himself with more than 
whim as a basis for his comments. 

It has been a real joy to see many a pupil who, in the first days of 
his adventuring in this study of poetry, said Bryant’s ““To a Water- 
fowl” “‘contains too much preaching” arrive after a few weeks at a 
conclusion that Emerson’s ““Rhodora” “‘carries a splendid challenge 


in the lines 
.... If eyes were made for seeing, 


Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 


Or, in other words, it is just simply our own fault if we don’t get 
out and hunt up the scores of beautiful things that may be found 
even in the so-called ugly spots of the world around us.”’ 

During these five years of adventuring the list of poems the pupils 
have been asked to analyze and write up in their notebooks in Grade 
VIII A has usually been 


Woodworth, Samuel “The Old Oaken Bucket”’ 
Morris, George Pope “Woodman, Spare That Tree.” 


Halleck, Fitz-Greene “Marco Bozzaris”’ 

“On the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake” 
Benjamin, Park “The Old Sexton” 
Bryant, William Cullen “To a Waterfowl” 

“Thanatopsis” 


“The Death of the Flowers” 
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Whittier, John G. “My Playmate” 
“In School Days” 
“The Eternal Goodness” 
“Tchabod”’ 
“The Lost Occasion” 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride” 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo ‘The Concord Hymn” 
“Each and All” 
“Forbearance” 
“The Humblebee”’ 
“The Rhodora”’ 
Longfellow, Henry W. Republic”’ 
“The Barefoot 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus” 
“The Skeleton in Armor” 
“The Village Blacksmith” 


“The Bridge” 
“Day Is Done” 
Holmes, Oliver W. “Old Ironsides”’ 
“Ballad of the Oysterman”’ 
Whitman, Walt “O Captain, My Captain” 
Poe, Edgar Allan “To One in Paradise” 
“Annabel 
Finch, Francis Miles “The Blue and the Gray” 


Sill, Edward Rowland “Opportunity” 
“The Fool’s Prayer” 
Field, Eugene “Little Boy Blue” 


This became the notebook list through no scientific method of 
choosing but simply because all these poems were readily available, 
and they present a rather wide range of topics and a variety of emo- 
tional appeals. During the classroom period, however, pupils were 
given ample opportunity to bring in their own discoveries. Very fre- 
quently, therefore, with all the joy of an explorer, some pupil would 
accomplish his own introduction to some gem of poetry quite familiar 
to the critics but entirely new to him. 


NARRATIVE POEMS 
Several of the poems studied were of the narrative type. The plan 
used for these poems was somewhat different from that used for 
lyrics. A typical analysis of a poem of this type appears in a pupil’s 
notebook in these terms: 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 
Henry W. LoNGFELLOW 


. Type of literature —“The Skeleton in Armor” is a narrative poem, for it tells 
a story and has a definite plot. 


. The setting...This poem really has two settings, namely: (1) Longfellow 
seems to be in his study about midnight, thinking about the strange skeleton 
recently dug up near his home. He is wondering if it could have been the 
skeleton of an old Norseman who reached these shores more than 800 years 
before Longfellow was born. He falls asleep and the ghost appears. (2) The 
ghost takes Longfellow back to another setting in old Norway and to the 
scenes first of his youth, then of his seafaring life, his journey that brought 
him to America, and, finally, his restless experience as a ghost. 


. The chief characters.— 

1. The Skeleton [the ghost of a Viking] 

2. Old Hildebrand [a prince of the Norsemen] 
3. Hildebrand’s daughter 

4. Longfellow 


. The Plot [what happens to the leading characters].— 

1. Incentive moment (the first clear-cut hint of what will happen to the lead- 
ing character].—The Viking falls in love: 

“Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me 

Burning yet tender.” 

2. Central direction [the second real hint, confirming or correcting the incen- 
tive moment].—Old Hildebrand having refused to permit marriage to his 
daughter, the Viking and the maid try to elope: 

“Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 
Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me. ... . 

3. The climax [the darkest moment for the leading character].—While 
Hildebrand and his men are in hot pursuit, the wind fails the elopers: 

“ Teath,’ was the helmsman’s hail, 

‘Death without quarter!’ ” 

4. Turning-point.—Hildebrand’s ship is wrecked and the elopers take to the 
open sea, their escape assured. 


5. Outcome.— 
a) The Viking and the maid reach America. 
6) They are very happy as man and wife in the new world. 
c) The bride becomes a mother. 
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d) The bride dies. 

e) The Viking buries her beneath a great tower. 

f) The Viking commits suicide. 

g) The soul of the Viking, wandering over the earth seeking a poet to 
tell the story of his life, comes at last to Longfellow and threatens him 
with a dreadful curse if he does not tell the story in a poem. 


E. Occasion for writing 
F. Catchwords Treated same as for lyrical poems 


G. Comments 

In a very short time all members of the class become accustomed 
to these patterns of study and easily apply them to the poems read in 
class or assigned for independent study. By providing a simple, at- 
tractive approach to an understanding of the poem, this study plan 
lays a sound basis for genuine appreciation, and the results it ob- 
tains are gratifying indeed. 


MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
AT STOUGHTON 


EARL E. WELCH 


For several years the English Department and the school adminis- 
tration of the Stoughton High School have believed that our English 
course of study and our methods of teaching English need drastic 
revision. Heretofore we have built a curriculum drawn largely from 
organized subject matter. We set up the curriculum and we insisted 
that the student who came into the school adapt himself to it, re- 
gardless of the fact that in our student body of five hundred we had 
an I.Q. range of from approximately 75 to 145, and a reading-ability 
range of from fourth grade to above college Sophomore level. We 
were bent on mastery of a somewhat limited subject matter, not on 
durable habit formations. We demanded the impossible of many. 
Consequently, low grades were given a student for not doing what 
he could not do. 

It is commonly accepted that the traditional methods of teaching 
literature, particularly the classics, have had little to do with de- 
veloping a love for good literature in high-school students. Too often 
quite the contrary was true. It has been quite clear that when we 
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taught The Lady of the Lake to all Freshmen, Silas Marner to all 
Sophomores, Macbeth to all Juniors, etc., many of the students in 
these respective classes were not ready for these classics. Some, in- 
deed, would never be ready. Resultant of a lack in reading ability 
and often entire unfamiliarity with the background of these given 
classics, the student learned to hate them. As a result, few students 
read any of the classics after they got out of a situation in which they 
were compelled to do so. 

In reorganizing the literature phase of the English curriculum it 
seemed to us that three purposes ought to be kept definitely in mind— 
first, to develop habits of wide reading; second, to raise the indi- 
vidual student’s level of reading; third, to help the student form an 
acquaintance with contemporary literature and contemporary prob- 
lems, and, whenever possible, with the great field of classical litera- 
ture. If our practices are to be justified on the basis of modern edu- 
cational psychology, our goal must be the conscious, purposeful 
growth of the individual student. This means that we cannot shove 
the pupil through any given curriculum. It means that we must 
take the individual as and where he is and help him travel the educa- 
tional route, along the line of his interest and needs, as fast and as 
far as he can go. Few will start at the same place. Not all will travel 
at the same speed or arrive at the same destination. 

Several distinct changes have been made in an attempt to make 
our teaching conform to these principles. The first and most sig- 
nificant of these is in the field of literature. From the ninth grade 
on through the twelfth, the reading of literature is almost entirely 
on an individual basis. We no longer of necessity teach any particu- 
lar selection, long or short, to entire classes. An effort is made to dis- 
cover each individual pupil’s reading level and to work with him as 
an individual in an attempt to raise that level, gradually but steadi- 
ly. To aid in discovering an individual pupil’s reading level, we 
have available the I.Q. and the reading scores of each student based 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Test. In a personal conference with the 
student, we try to discover just where an individual is and to start 
him off on a reading program adapted as well as can be to his abili- 
ties, interests, and needs. Under this program the reading of each 
individual pupil is extensive, but it is not unguided, nor is it entirely 
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free. There is a conscious, co-operative effort on the part of the 
pupil and the teacher to raise the pupil’s reading level. If a pupil is 
not able to read and appreciate anything better than Zane Grey, 
then he will have to start with Zane Grey. We may take him by 
gradual steps to Bret Harte and Owen Wister. 

We place in the classroom as large a number of individual copies 
of books as we can get, drawing liberally upon the school library 
and the public library. The books in each classroom are changed 
frequently, with new lots being brought in. We include in these 
books fiction, drama, poetry, biography, travel and adventure, sci- 
entific literature, and other forms of non-fiction. Many of the non- 
fiction books read in English classes may contribute direcily to 
science, history, or the work of some other class. We are also build- 
ing up classroom libraries in these other departments. 

If we went no farther than this, we might encourage students to 
read very extensively, but we should lose some of the advantages 
which have existed under the more traditional methods of instruc- 
tion. While they are in a decided minority, we do have many stu- 
dents in high school who will some day be going on to college and 
university. We have many others of intellectual ability and matu- 
rity who will not continue their formal education beyond high school. 
We know that there is in the field of classical literature much fine 
material, an understanding of which contributes significantly to the 
culture of educated persons. Therefore, during each year in high 
school students who are ready for some of the classics will read them, 
either individually or in small groups within the larger class group. 
For example, seventeen Juniors out of a class of thirty may read 
A Tale of Two Cities, twelve Seniors out of a class of forty may read 
Hamlet. During this period the other members of the class may do 
individual reading, but they will also participate in group reading of 
other books, plays, or shorter selections several times during the 
year. 

This practice, of course, raises the problem of procedure. Is there 
any discussion or analysis of these books? How can we have a dis- 
.cussion of Hamlet by twelve people while the other people in the 
classroom are reading something else? Because while this is possible 
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it is admittedly difficult, we divide the class up into groups. While 
this group of twelve is discussing Hamlet with the teacher, the other 
members of the class may be sent to the study hall with the books 
which they are reading as individuals. It seems to us that no great 
damage will result from this practice. Most of the time these stu- 
dents are reading, as individuals, the books which are available in 
the classrooms under the guidance and supervision of an alert 
teacher. Certainly it can do little harm for some of them to do their 
reading in the study hall on certain days in order to allow the teacher 
to work intensively with the smaller group. 

It is the responsibility of the teachers in presenting these classics 
to make sure that the background is also presented, either orally or 
written in language which students can understand. Some historical 
sketches giving the background of classics nay be prepared by the 
teacher and mimeographed for the students. In the group discus- 
sions which take place, there is an opportunity to stimulate oral 
presentation of several types. It is hoped that students will learn 
to contribute to critical, intelligent discussions of these classics. There 
must be less dissection and more reading for enjoyment. 

We have made out a tentative graded list of classics which we 
call to the attention of the students individually, and from which 
they will, when ready, make some selections during a given year. 
It may be the business of the teacher to sell Julius Caesar to a 
selected group of people who are ready for it and can enjoy it, or 
she may instead sell it to individual students. During this year more 
than one-third of the Sophomores have read classics individually 
with keen enjoyment. Some students have read seven or eight 
classics during one semester. When students find that these classics 
are not going to be forced down their throats, they are willing to 
believe that there may be something good in them. Some even be- 
come eager to read the classics, strange as this may seem. 

We also place in each classroom a considerable number of maga- 
zines. We believe that it is very important for students while in 
high school to develop the habit of reading good magazines. In the 
reading of newspapers and magazines we do not have units of 
magazine study. We are attempting to build up in the individual 
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student the habit of reading magazines and of keeping informed on 
current affairs through this habit. This is the second year during 
which we have placed a large number of magazines in the classrooms. 
The practice is just beginning to bear fruit. We now find that stu- 
dents turn eagerly to the reading of magazines, and some of these 
magazines are good ones. Others are perhaps just harmless. 

Another practical problem suggests itself. How can we keep a 
record of what students are doing? How will we determine the grade 
of an individual student? It is necessary to confess that we still have 
to arrive at some kind of a grade, and we do this as fairly as we can. 
About the only measure that we really have is whether or not the 
student is progressing as rapidly as could be expected, taking his 
limitations into account. We think the time will come very soon 
when we shall simply say to these students one of three things: (1) 
“Your work is unsatisfactory”; “You are not making the progress 
that you ought to make’”’; ‘‘You haven’t arrived”; (2) “Your work 
is satisfactory”; ‘““You are making about as rapid and consistent 
progress as we have a right to expect”’; (3) “You are doing distinctly 
superior work.’”’ We are moving definitely in this direction, but we 
have not broken entirely away from mechanical grading as yet. 

It is possible, however, to keep a rather adequate record of what 
the student has done. We are developing a cumulative record of 
what students read by the use of a simple 5 by 8 card filing system. 
After a student has read a book he talks it over with the teacher in 
an individual conference. He then makes a brief comment on the 
book, which, when it is finally whipped into good form, he places 
upon a 5 by 8 card. These cards are filed under his name. In some 
instances the comment which he makes may be limited to a few short 
sentences. In other cases a student may fill several cards with what 
is really a well-organized composition. When one checks over the 
cards which a student has written over a period of several months, it 
is possible to get a rather accurate picture of that student’s growth 
in reading interest and ability. The cards also indicate his growth 
in ability to comment intelligently upon what he reads. They also 
serve another purpose. Other students consult the card file to see 
what the comments of their fellows may be regarding certain books. 
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Student comments in this way are serving as a very valuable 
stimulation. 

We are building annotated book-lists with the comment in many 
instances being that of students.. These book-lists are classified ac- 
cording to interest, e.g., aviation stories, travel stories, scientific ad- 
venture, biography, etc. As these book-lists develop we believe they 
will provide very helpful guidance for students in pursuing their own 
reading programs. They are also very helpful to teachers who are 
developing this new system of teaching literature. 

Student response to this new method has been enthusiastic. It has 
not only appealed to their interest but to their common sense. Most 
students have been entirely honest in estimating their reading levels, 
although some have been too modest. We have encountered one 
danger which we anticipated, but which is a real danger. Students 
may try to raise their levels of reading too rapidly. They may be- 
lieve they are ready for a harder book when really they are not 
ready for it. We must be very careful that levels which students 
attempt to reach are not artificial. We want their appreciation of 
what they read to be genuine and their understanding of it to be 
thorough. Therefore, we must discourage students who attempt to 
read ‘‘a harder book” simply because they want to impress the 
teacher. 

High-school English must include not only literature, but com- 
position, speech-training, and, whenever necessary, grammar. Eng- 
lish teachers, however, cannot teach all of the composition, speech 
work, or structure that will be necessary. Teachers in the social 
sciences, manual arts, home economics, or other departments fre- 
quently have fine opportunities to stimulate students to write com- 
positions on projects or topics in which they are vitally interested. 
At the present time teachers in several other departments are taking 
advantage of these opportunities and some splendid composition 
projects have been carried out. It is still true, however, that English 
teachers will find it necessary to teach some composition. Composi- 
tion may be motivated among good students by asking them to 
write a comparison of Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth and Ferber’s 
Cimarron, or some similar topic. Other simpler composition projects 
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may grow out of reading on contemporary problems or out of the 
school life of the student, or a variety of other sources. In general, 
we believe: 

1. There should be fewer compositions. 

2. There should be better compositions and probably shorter 
ones. 

3. The subjects on which pupils write should seem to them worth 
while. 

4. In the writing of compositions there should be more prevision 
and less revision, i.e., under the teacher’s guidance, a student should 
work over his composition until, when it is finally submitted, it 
should be the best piece of work of which the student is at that time 
capable. The teachers should go over the compositions with indi- 
vidual students while they are in the process of construction. It is 
of little value for the teacher to read a scratch copy by herself and 
hand it back with written suggestions for revision. 

5. Composition subjects should, as far as possible, be allocated 
to the years where they will be most significant. Letters of applica- 
tion, e.g., should probably be written in the Senior year when stu- 
dents realize that they are closer to facing this problem. 

6. It is not only unnecessary, but wholly undesirable, for an 
English teacher to assign a hundred or a hundred and fifty composi- 
tions to be written at one time. This practice results in students 
writing themes or compositions when they have no real interest in 
doing so, and it swamps the teacher with a mass of papers which she 
can read only at the cost of prolonged labor. When we are using 
the individualized method of instruction, there is no reason why 
sets of compositions should be turned in at the same time. It will 
be much saner and more helpful to the student if the writing is done 
also on an individual basis. These same prerequisites for the writing 
of compositions will apply to compositions written in other depart- 
ments as well as in the English Department. 

We have organized one creative-writing group where we have 
been able to put into one class a group of distinctly superior stu- 
dents. Here we are attempting to do some original creative work. 
It may be possible to organize such a group in each of the four years. 
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We have carried out several letter-writing projects in which our 
students have corresponded with students in other high schools. 
It seems to us that if teachers would co-operate in this project some 
very fine letter-writing projects could be instituted and carried on 
over a considerable period of time. These are real letters. They are 
written for the reader at the other end of the line, not for the teacher. 

The book reviews or comments written on the 5 by 8 cards, as 
previously mentioned, also serve to train in the writing of composi- 
tions. 

In teaching grammar we are approaching the problem from pre- 
cisely the same point of view as in the teaching of literature. The 
teacher analyzes with the student his present level of English usage. 
She calls attention to his speech errors and helps him to make these 
errors his particular problems. If drill material is needed, and it fre- 
quently is, it is given on an individual basis. Our English Depart- 
ment is now developing a series of drills in each of the fields of 
grammar usage. We will keep a loose-leaf library of this material 
and give it to students as they need it in helping them to raise their 
levels of language usage. The same principle lies behind this prac- 
tice—that of the conscious, purposeful growth of the individual 
student. 

The structural side of English will include training in oral speech 
as well as in written usage. Here we are now including small-group 
conversations, floor talks, discussions of hobbies, and many other 
devices which may be used to stimulate good English usage. In 
training for informal talks we hold to the same basic point of view. 
Some students are so shy that it is almost criminal to force them 
to speak before an entire class, part of whom may be sharply 
critical. When these sensitive people are taken by themselves as a 
group, however, they are much more willing to speak and may 
eventually overcome their extreme self-consciousness. Here, too, 
students will usually prove honest in analyzing their status in speak- 
ing ability. Some admit that they like to talk before a group; 
others, that it does not greatly bother them, although they realize 
that they do not do it particularly well; others express their ex- 
treme reluctance to speak at any time before a group. When the 
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problem is presented to them as one of individual growth, they all 
see the point, and so far have co-operated 100 per cent. We believe 
that in helping a student to overcome extreme self-consciousness, we 
are making a distinct contribution to his personality development. 

We understand perfectly that the progress that we have made so 
far is limited. The techniques need to be further developed and re- 
vised, but the plan works better than we thought it would. The 
practical difficulties are not insurmountable. The average high 
school can go in this direction. The mechanical and administrative 
difficulties need not be overwhelming. We believe that the objec- 
tives are sound and can be attained through the continuous refine- 
ment of techniques and the use of varied yet carefully selected 


materials. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PAPER A COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Cc. X. DOWLER 


For years our school has needed a newspaper. Several abortive 
efforts have been made to start one with the help of a mimeograph 
machine. The last spasmodic push two years ago resulted in the 
publication of two or three feeble issues, each appearing long after 
the announced date. At the beginning of the 1934-35 school term we 
were representative of several thousand communities. Like most 
other villages, ours has suffered severely during the last five years. 
The student body, taken as a whole, is rather poverty-stricken. Con- 
sequently we could not subsidize a paper with an expensive subscrip- 
tion price. And there are too few business men in town to support it 
by the sale of advertising. 

Our high school, consisting of six grades, has an enrolment of less 
than one hundred and fifty—hardly enough to place a paper on a 
mass-production basis. At five cents a copy, with two-thirds of the 
student body subscribing, we couldn’t begin to pay expenses. Nor 
could we afford to buy our own press and equipment. Even if we had 
good facilities, there is no teacher for printing. 

Because of the impracticability of a conventional high-school 
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paper, and because of a more or less ingrained dislike of mere mimeo- 
graphed sheets, I hit upon what seemed like a rather novel expedient, 
one which might possibly be used in other places. A small weekly 
newspaper has serviced Yellow Springs for many years. At the 
present time it is edited, owned, and published by a very progressive, 
civic-minded citizen, Mr. J. N. Wolford. We joined forces with the 
local weekly. Mr. Wolford allowed us a certain amount of space each 
week which we in turn promised to fill regularly. As it turned out, 
the allotment amounts to the whole last page, one-fourth of his entire 
space. The school gets no money from the sale of the papers, even 
those sold in the building; but, on the other hand, the school pays 
nothing for the printing. It isa bargain based on good will more than 
on money. 

This arrangement is not so entirely one-sided as it seems at first. 
Material of local interest is sometimes scarce; and a man who gathers 
and writes the news, sets up the type, gets the advertisements, prints 
the paper, does printing jobs of all sorts, and has many other duties 
around the office can hardly make a thorough search for news. The 
guaranty of a fixed amount of filler every week must be of some 
satisfaction to him. Another way that this arrangement helps the 
publisher is by increasing his circulation—not greatly, perhaps, but 
certainly a little. Every child in the school has a relative at home. A 
good many of these, who hadn’t previously taken the paper, want it 
occasionally, if not regularly. The high-school faculty, the contribu- 
tors, the editors, and others closely affiliated with it are potential 
subscribers. 

A paper of this type gives the students a much greater incentive 
to write than the ordinary school publication. There is more prestige 
connected with it. When they write articles for the Bryan High 
School Whirligig, they know that what they write will be read by the 
whole town and surrounding countryside, not by just the high-school 
students. For almost everyone in and near the village reads the 
paper at his own or at a friend’s house. 

Naturally enough, this wide audience has its effect upon the con- 
tributors. They realize their greater responsibility and try to become 
worthy of it. Such an outlet for their writing pains is something new 
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here, something that takes written grammar out of the theoretical 
class and makes it as practical as carpentry. Then, too, our paper 
offers an outlet for, even stimulates, one phase of creative ability 
hitherto rather neglected. 

Take the case of Dorothy. She transferred here for her Senior 
year, coming from a distant section of the country, so that her back- 
ground is entirely different from that of our local students. At first 
she seemed to think school life here somewhat dull. I suggested that 
she write a column of a certain kind. 

“Something like that of O. O. McIntyre?” she answered. “Yes, 
I'd be glad to try it.” 

Now, there is probably not another student in the high school who 
would have recognized the column I suggested as being similar to 
MclIntyre’s. Very few of them have read any columnists. Since the 
beginning Dorothy has written her contribution successfully. After 
reading it every week, any one of several students could probably 
now fill her place, but not so well as she because she has grown with 
the experience. The writing has already brought out and partly de- 
veloped a latent ability. School life is no longer dull for her; she can 
make it as interesting as she will. 

Of course the paper performs the same useful functions that other 
school newspapers do. By reporting assemblies we can make them 
more effective. We feel that our editorial policy is helping the disci- 
plinary problem; that our reviews of operettas, plays, etc., have a 
tonic effect on amateur actors—perhaps even on the directors; that 
the sports section helps the morale of the teams; and that the whole 
journalistic enterprise has served as a great unifying force in the 
school. We claim no originality in this, for certainly these results are 
attained nearly everywhere a school periodical exists. However, it is 
new here. And it would be new and useful in the many, many small 
towns, too poor in money and numbers like ours, to support an in- 
dependent paper. 

Besides the salutary effect on school life, the paper has put its 
mark on the town. There is a poverty of social relations in the vil- 
lage. How avidly the inhabitants seize upon a church supper, a 
social, or an amateur play! ‘The number of people that turn out for 
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these occasions is astonishing. In a humdrum life any variation is an 
event. So everybody reads the Bryan High School Whirligig, de- 
livered free as a special feature of the weekly newspaper. They read 
it with interest as a break in the monotony of existence. Especially 
do they read it when Johnny’s or Mary’s name appears signed to a 
creditable item, or when Judy is mentioned in Dorothy’s column, or 
when Robert is praised by the sports writer. In short, the villagers 
are becoming more school conscious; they read about what we do 
during the day for nine months of the year and take more interest in 
their children’s school life. School and community are being welded 
together. 

Because the voters read what the children write, we can put in our 
nickel’s worth for the right cause when the opportunity presents it- 
self. For example, the school board this year needed to pass a three- 
mill levy. Just before election several articles appeared giving rea- 
sons why the voters should support it. The levy passed. Since the 
vote was close, it is likely that the little help given the cause by our 
paper was really valuable. 

The members of the staff are getting a lesson in citizenship. The 
town paper cannot be too critical or it will reform itself out of busi- 
ness. One of the first object lessons in civic responsibility is seeing 
that fairness prevails in the discussion of any local issue. In the 
Bryan High School Whirligig it is possible to suggest occasionally in 
a subtle manner that certain improvements could be made. A case 
in point is the need of a sewage-disposal plant for the community. 
Much of the sewage here goes into an otherwise pretty little stream 
that flows through a forested game reserve. A recent item in our 
paper mentioned “the Glen with .. . . its perfume.” 

One thing we hope to bring about by means of the paper is a 
reconciliation of various factions in the town. In Yellow Springs 
there is a college, and there seems to be a rift most of the time be- 
tween the public school and the college and also between the towns- 
people and the college. The villagers think many of the college people 
are snobbish; the college people think (if they give it a thought) that 
the villagers are provincial. Children of both are in the public school. 
Such situations are generally caused by ignorance, by lack of associa- 
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tion. Through the medium of our school paper, which has contribu- 
tions from the children of all factions, we may make them better ac- 
quainted with each other’s good points and help mend the rifts. 

I realize that there is danger of exaggeration as I recite these ac- 
complishments and hopes. Of course we cannot do anything alone; 
our influence is merely an auxiliary to other forces. By itself it might 
be helpless, but in conjunction with other factors it can certainly 
exert a force for good. 

As for the future of our venture we cannot predict, since it is now 
in a state of evolution. College publications imitate newspapers; 
high-school papers imitate college publications, even though the 
problem of each is different. Here we are trying to adapt our publica- 
tion to our particular situation rather than to imitate anyone. I see 
no reason why other village high schools in similar circumstances 
cannot adjust our method to their needs. Our school has different re- 
quirements than a large one; therefore, many of the conventional 
features must be changed. 

Several examples of this have been apparent so far. Many of our 
pupils come from homes without books—homes where even a 
Saturday Evening Post is a novelty and where a newspaper carrying 
more than 5 per cent of international news is unknown. A judicious 
choice of quotations (a requirement, by the way, of the publisher’s 
to fill columns or extra space) serves to introduce wise sayings of the 
great and bits of good literature to children and parents who would 
be unlikely otherwise to see them. Thus do we, in a measure, combat 
provincialism and widen the horizons of persons who have never been 
a hundred miles from their birthplaces. Then, too, taking care to 
avoid rancor, we can utilize the gossip motif far better than can a 
paper in a larger school, because everyone knows everyone else not 
only in the school but also in the whole town. This careful use of 
personalities has been evident in Dorothy’s column, in Wamba’s 
column (the humor section), and in the society notices. Whereas in 
a large school there is much talent to choose a staff from, in a small 
one the number of students with both writing ability and reliability 
is definitely limited. In a way, though, there is compensation. The 
faculty adviser of a paper in a large school cannot know intimately 
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the qualifications of all the students available, while in a small school 
he can. One reason our paper has gone as far as it has is the personnel 
of the staff, selected by the adviser who knows well all his possible 
embryonic authors. 

As yet we have no dearth of ideas to exploit; on the other hand, 
there is no end to the possibility of stirring up imbroglios, intrigue, 
and dissension. Those familiar with village life know perfectly well 
what I’m talking about. But, taken all in all, everybody concerned 
with the enterprise has had a good time. 


UNGRATEFUL PUPILS 
MARY OWEN LEWIS 


Did any poet ever sing 

Till Love had pulled the tightened string? 
T doubt it. 

He may deny that he was taught 

By Love when later he has sought 
To flout it. 

But off the stage the Master smiles. 

He knows that all the tricks and wiles 


The player uses 

Were old devices he displayed 

To countless others, who have made 
The same excuses. 


ROUND TABLE 


A BOOK WEEK PROJECT 


We had been reading Emily Dickinson’s lovely lyric, “There Is No 
Frigate like a Book.” 

“Wouldn’t it be grand,” broke in Dick, “‘if you really could just get on 
board and do it—-sail and sail through all of time and get to know all of the 
book people without having to read about them?” 

The class was interested; this looked like a good opening, one which 
would probably cause their susceptible teacher to forget the assignment. 

“What kind of ship would you have?” queried Bob, who has a whole 
collection of carved ones. “T’ll make it galley, sail, or steam, as you wish.” 

Anne broke in, smiling a little to keep from showing how serious she 
was about such a childish game, ‘None of them would do—you couldn’t 
have a real ship. It would have to be—” She paused. 

“A ship,” I said, 

‘“«... that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the Poet’s dream.” 


The magic of Wordsworth’s melodic yearning enveloped the children 
in a moment of wistful, adolescent mistiness. 

“That’s it,’ said Anne, wonderingly admiring my power of expression, 
while I, a wolf in Wordsworth’s clothing, made a guilty mental reserva- 
tion to let “Elegiac Stanzas”’ tell all at my first opportunity. 

“But now that we have our ship, where are we going? Let’s plan a 
tour.” 

Ejaculations popped out everywhere. “Got a compass?”’ “‘Let’s call up 
Cooke’s!”” “Ought to have a map.” 

“We have a map”—this from observant Jane. 

Around the big literary map, hitherto somewhat neglected, we crowd- 
ed, with the avidity of school-teachers planning a trip to Europe. Glamor- 
ous names, evoking rapturous dreams! Tintagel, where King Arthur was 
born; Cornwall, where Isult of “the dark eyes” hoped, but not in vain; 
Alloway Kirk, deliciously terrifying with Tam and the dancing witches! 
Breathlessly we were tossed on the sea of imagination until the inevitable 
bell called us back to port. A rather excited group of ninth-grade students 
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departed, assuring me they’d had a grand trip, even though they’d been 
a little seasick, and were a trifle worried about the customs officials. 

I thought the matter closed and was set next day for the usual Thurs- 
day grammar lesson, but I reckoned without the youngsters. The assign- 
ment on the board, which they politely ignored, informed them that verbs 
were the piéce de résistance, but they’d brought their own bill of fare. 
Either as a tribute to the success of the lesson or because of their dislike 
of grammar (probably the latter), they’d armed themselves with trophies 
of the previous day’s expedition. Bob had carved a little coral ship; a 
painting of a delicately veiled pinnace, gliding through an auroral sea was 
Anne’s contribution; the non-creative members had been to the library 
and charted a tour, a rather incoherent one, if the truth must be told, but 
showing abundant confidence in their endurance. The very thought of 
such jumping-about from century to century wore me out. 

“Wait a minute,” I protested. “If you were going to London, you 
wouldn’t go by way of Asia, would you? This trip you’ve planned will 
cost a fortune. Let’s find a direct route; but, first of all, we’ve got to de- 
cide just where we want to go.” 

Briefly, with Haney as my guide, I plotted out for them the main peri- 
ods of English literature. Then we appointed a committee for each period 
to decide what places and people we were to visit, with the additional in- 
junction that they were to try to catch the flavor of the age—to feel the 
pulse, as it were. All other work would be suspended indefinitely, I prom- 
ised, with a reckless disregard for a course of study, since, after all, the 
junior high school’s main aim is the development of the individual, par- 
ticularly along creative lines. I arranged for a reference shelf in the li- 
brary on which I placed simple reference books, among them Haney, 
Boas and Smith, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, and elementary English 
histories. On the library bulletin I put a list of suitable works with their 
authors, for each period. And then the fun began! 

It was smooth sailing in the Old English and Anglo-Norman periods, 
as well as the age of Chaucer. Obviously, Beowulf, Arthur, and the 
Canterbury pilgrims would greet us at the outset, but in the Eliza- 
bethan period we almost came to blows. What—no Julius Caesar or 
Hamlet? And surely the girls could endure the sight of Macbeth in just 
one little murder. I began to develop dizzy headaches and long for good 
old-fashioned discipline. Finally, we compromised on the shipwreck from 
The Tempest, and Puck, who was to be allowed to wander about at will, 
making trouble. There was no argument about Robinson Crusoe in the 
Classical period, but the Romantic revolution proved to be a real one, and, 
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intermittently, I envied a Sidney Carton, who found a fine cure for head- 
ache. My frayed nerves were no match for their importunings. We had 
them all—the Ancient Mariner, Tam O’Shanter, Ivanhoe, and Rebecca 
watching the storming of Front-de-Boeuf’s castle (you can imagine the 
noise of that), Prometheus, and Michael (this last, my suggestion, to rec- 
ompense the girls for the noise of battle, and in order that Wordsworth’s 
Grasmere tragedy might serve these adolescent girls in their need for 
lachrymose literature, instead of The Girl of the Limberlost or Sister Sue). 

But in the Victorian period pandemonium reigned supreme. With 
Hollywood engrossed in a Dickens revival, a poor weak teacher could do 
little! I drew the line at nothing except a too vigorous Bill Sikes who 
would insist on murdering Nancy so realistically that we feared for her 
safety. David and Little Em’ly, Pip and Magwitch, the Pickwickians at 
Eatonsville, Oliver wanting some more, London Bridge at midnight while 
a sinister Noah watched Nancy as she warned Rose and Brownlow, Long 
John Silver, poor old Enoch Arden, crowded an age rich in colorful char- 
acters. 

Their choice in the modern period of Dr. Watson and Sherlock Holmes 
surprised me, but I have a suspicion that G. Washington’s Sunday-night 
sketch of the Baker Street pair had considerable influence in the selection. 
Still, I was rather pleased. I feared Tom Swift and the Airplane Boys 
would be on deck, but after you have dwelt for weeks on Parnassus, meet- 
ing the lusty of all time, these latter-day heroes seem mediocre. 

Naturally other classes learned about the fun we were having and 
wanted to take part too. Over the summer I put the rough sketches in 
workable condition, and when Book Week came we put on a pageant. It 
was just one of those things which go over with a bang. Everybody was 
enthusiastic and helped; the Costume Club waded through volumes to 
provide costumes which were unbelievably authentic; the shops con- 
structed a book out of which the characters stepped at the behest of the 
tourists, Jay and Jane Cooke (our school is the Jay Cooke), who traveled 
from the Old English period to modern times guided by a fairy librarian, 
a Berylune-Berlingot sort of character; the Art Club painted a back- 
ground of mysterious lights and beckoning shadows through which only a 
dream ship could glide; the Electric Club provided proper lights to simu- 
late the tone colors of the age, in addition to providing us with thunder, 
lightning, battle noises, and sundries too numerous to relate. The Music 
Department gave us a trumpeteer to play the chorus from Leonore before 
each literary period was announced by the herald, and at the close, when 
the entire cast walked slowly down the stage steps through the center of 
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the auditorium, one of the music teachers led the orchestra as it played the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus,” while the entire audience sang it. 

It was such a complete school project it could not help affecting the 
children, since so many of them had been actively engaged in it. An ob- 
vious raising of the level of reading taste in the school has been apparent. 
We notice it in the school library, in classroom response to literature, in 
the absence of True Story from study periods. We had spent a great deal 
of time and energy on the project, and introduced only the old, the true, 
and the tried. Possibly modernists, who stress wide reading lists of books 
patently only of transitory interest, might criticize us; yet it seems to me 
that with time, energy, and capacity of assimilation so limited, it might be 
well for the English teacher to stress those classics which possess funda- 
mental truths and aesthetic values transcending time. 


Apa LEFKOWITH 
Jay Cooke Junior ScHooi 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOCIALIZED THEMES 


This plan arose from the evident need to arouse our students from 
their apathy toward world and community social affairs—an apathy 
which should not be permitted to carry over into adult life. We needed 
material dynamic enough to arouse the students to the knowledge that 
they have attitudes and ideas about affairs that go on about them, and to 
stimulate them to put their reactions into writing. The actual themes 
were to be graded on content and “getting the idea across” rather than 
on form. 

At my disposal I had fifteen copies each of the December, January, 
and February issues of the Reader’s Digest—and seventy none-too-enthu- 
siastic Sophomores divided into two sections. When the idea was pre- 
sented to the groups it was not entirely new. “Current events again” was 
the general impression, only this time they didn’t have to buy any school 
news-service sheet. However, since I was trying to avoid the retelling of 
events or magazine articles, I said they must make up their own minds 
about some of these things, and to express their own opinions. 

My first assignment was given on Monday. The Saar plebiscite was 
the first topic used to arouse interest. A few pupils knew where the Saar 
was—and had apparently gained their information from the radio news 
commentators rather than from the newspapers. No one knew what a 
plebiscite was, or why the Saar basin was valuable. Then I asked them 
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what other things were happening in the world about them. Someone 
mentioned the Hauptmann trial—and our conversation was turned to 
crime. This was the opening I wanted, so I assigned for reading the fol- 
lowing articles: ‘I Could Have Broken the Lindbergh Case” and ‘“‘Tak- 
ing the Third Degree” in the December Reader’s Digest; “Science Gets 
the Confession” and “Bad Man’s End” from the January issue. Then, 
because I wanted a variety of topics, I assigned to others “Knox of the 
Saar,” “Utopia Unlimited,” and “Ideas Get the Job” from the January, 
1935, issue, and ‘In Sickness and in Health” and ‘“The Grim Society of 
Termites” in the December issue. These students began to read in class; 
on Tuesday they continued to read; more magazines were brought in with 
related material; newspaper clippings came in. 

On Wednesday we began to talk about these topics. Hands popped 
up in rapid succession. I had difficulty in keeping students from racing 
away from me in their eagerness to talk. “In Sickness and in Health” 
was applied to our local hospital situation. The Saar problem brought in 
trouble in the Balkans. ‘Utopia Unlimited” turned into a hot discussion 
of the Townsend plan (Townsend clubs have been formed rapidly in this 
drought-impoverished region), and finally to President Roosevelt’s social- 
security program. A grade was given according to the part each took in 
discussion on Thursday. The discussion centered around crime—treat- 
ment of criminals, and the federal clean-up in progress. Finally, we 
worked out a series of questions as a basis for theme subjects. Additional 
reading was encouraged—newspapers, 7ime, the Literary Digest, and 
Scholastic were available here. 

By class time Friday the ideas were definitely formed. The themes 
were actually written in class—corrected as fast as I could move from stu- 
dent to student. Correction should come during the writing, if possible, 
I think. 

The themes were handed to me by 4:30 Friday night; I read them, 
graded them for content, and returned them Monday. 

These are the topics used: 


. The Saar Basin Should Belong to Germany 

. Will the Saarlanders Lose by Joining Germany? 

. Could Cumberland Have Group Hospitalization? 

. Would a Health Insurance Plan Work in Cumberland? 
. What the Old-Age Pension Plan Should Be 

. Sell Yourself with an Idea 

. How Should Criminals Be Treated? 

. What Is Wrong with Our Court Procedure? 


on Aun & WH 
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9. Is the Townsend Plan Economically Sound? 
10. Who Is Responsible for Our Crime Wave? 
11. Can the Termites Invade America? 

12. Will Insects Destroy Our Civilization? 


To individuals who read rapidly I gave credit for additional reading 
if they handed in the names of the articles and commented on them defi- 
nitely. This information is recorded on a card and each student is given 
a reading-growth grade at the end of the semester. 

While this plan was used with the Reader’s Digest, it is applicable to 


other magazines as well. 
MAXINE BLAIN 
CUMBERLAND HicH SCHOOL 
CUMBERLAND, WISCONSIN 


A PROJECT IN VOCABULARY STUDY 


To make vocabulary work less odious is a difficult problem. One in- 
novation which proved a temporary panacea was a deliberate elimina- 
tion of all vocabulary work of the conventional type. The teacher an- 
nounced that there would be no vocabulary work for the week, whereupon 
the pent-up negative reaction of the students to the term “vocabulary” 
was released. Instead of collecting the usual list of synonyms for new 
words, the class and teacher set out on the pleasant pursuit of romance— 
the romance that lies behind the stolid black face of almost every word. 
Concentration on the varied and entertaining histories of a few words re- 
placed the longer former requirements of mere word definitions. 

For this romantic approach to the study of philology, reference ma- 
terial was placed in the library and on the teacher’s desk. One of the most 
stimulating of all the reference materials was a recently inaugurated 
magazine pamphlet called Words, published monthly at 808 South Ver- 
mont Street, Los Angeles, California. So entertaining as well as useful 
did this booklet prove to be that the class decided to subscribe for it 
regularly after its usefulness as a reference work had disappeared. En- 
cyclopedias, books of curious facts, brought from the homes of students, 
various books on word origins, almanacs, etc., were the sources from 
which pupils daily gleaned new interest and enthusiasm for the strange 
stories that words tell. 

As the list of etymologies kept in each student’s notebook grew, one 
of the class members suggested that the words with the most fascinating 
histories be collected and used for making a booklet of interesting word 
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origins. The idea was enthusiastically applauded by the other members 
of the group, who were eager to see their pet-word scoops, as they called 
them, dignified in this manner. 

Editors were elected and given the difficult job of choosing only the 
most delectable word histories from lists for which each student seemed 
to feel a great personal pride. An art staff was chosen to illustrate some 
of the most picturesque words. With the election of a group of competent 
typists, the personnel of the booklet staff was finally completed. 

Thus began this pupil-initiated project, which was a type of vocabulary 
exercise. But happily the students did not realize the nature of their 
enthusiastic industry. 

When the booklet was completed, it contained many enlightening, 
colorful derivations, and over thirty well-done illustrations. Not only 
did the class engaged in the project enjoy the final edition; other classes, 
also, were stimulated by reviewing its contents. From this lively collec- 
tion of fossilized word-histories, each class chose what they considered 
the most interesting word-histories, derivations, and origins. Some words 
were popular because of startling or gruesome elymologies; others, be- 
cause of the decided difference between the modern meaning and the 
original significance of the word. Still others were elected to distinction 
because of their immediate connection with student situations. 

More intensive, lively vital work was done during this period of the 
study of word-origins than had been done over a longer period when the 
more conventional type of vocabulary teaching obtained. Although the 
assignments required more time and effort, the students, absorbed in the 
new approach, were actually enjoying what appeared to them an entirely 
new activity. While they concentrated on obtaining bizarre or attention- 
compelling word-histories, they were learning important facts concerning 
the linguistic sources from which the English tongue has developed. The 
historical background and origin of English diction became to them not a 
series of historical influences to be listed and memorized, but a colorful 
pageant illustrated specifically by the entertaining history contained in 
a particular word. And thus with this small project (the attempt to dis- 
cover the hidden narrative which each word contains) the stigma of hated 
vocabulary assignments was temporarily removed and students and 
teacher felt the salutary effects of word-romance. 


MartTHA E. Wounpby 


BisBEE SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
BISBEE, ARIZONA 
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MAKING THE CLASSROOM ATTRACTIVE 


May I suggest a tested means of classroom beautification? As a cen- 
tral, radiating note a blackboard chalk border is effective. The colorful, 
instructive decoration is the embodiment of mottoes or proverbs, chosen 
in relation to a particular theme, or from a favored author. For example, 
thoughts on the value and joys of reading, the delights of books, the wise 
proverbs of Franklin, or the gems of Shakespeare lend themselves well to 
such treatment. The border may be executed in any desired harmonious 
color scheme which the room suggests by its particular location, by its 
size, or by its atmosphere. In general shape, the lined boxing for the let- 
tering of the motto should be rectangular, being placed at the extreme top 
of the board. Each separate division of the blackboard may be considered 
the confining unit, the design being limited to an approximate space of 
36 inches in length and 12 inches in depth. A quite simple double or triple 
vari-colored box with ornate corners will provide the desired space for the 
artistically lettered motto. Decorative capitalizations and added indi- 
vidual touches which express one’s fancy complete the unit. Each sepa- 
rate unit is then accurately repeated on the several boards in the room. 

With such an attractive border as a keynote, unlimited ideas for other 
classroom decorations will suggest themselves readily, until the whole 
room is a colorful workshop for both the impressionable students and the 


teacher. 
RutH Evetyn REID 
CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA 


« 


PLAYWRIGHTS ALL 


Is writing an original one-act play too advanced work for a class in 
English 10? I found that the method outlined below worked wonders in 
an apathetic, unresponsive section, as well as producing some excellent 
descriptions and character sketches. 

My outline specified three weeks’ study of punctuation and spelling. 
By giving weekly attention to spelling throughout the year, I found it 
possible to omit that from the unit. Then I divided the work. For the 
first half of our hour period each day we worked individually in the 
regular drill exercises. The last half was devoted to work on our plays. 

I suggested a plot, one given in our English text as an idea for a short 
story: “Two burglars meet in a house that has been closed for the 
summer. Each tries to make the other believe he is the owner.” The 
whole class discussed it, considering possibilities for an outcome. Should 
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there be other characters? Should we have one burglar enter and then 
the other find him? How might we finish it—should the real owner come? 
Excited discussion followed, and questions and ideas fell thick and fast. 

We could not work out our plan for the story without knowing where 
the furniture was to be. So we sketched on the blackboard the placing of 
the safe, the desk containing the combination, a chair, and, among other 
things, a magazine rack for the first burglar to stumble over as he cau- 
tiously crawled through the window on to the darkened stage. 

What impression did we want the audience to have as they first saw 
the stage? Oh, make it weird—have white covers on the chairs to make 
them look like ghosts. And now, inspiration! Have blue moonlight cast 
moving leaf shadows on the window shade. Then when the window was 
opened the breeze would move the furniture covers and add to the 
ghostly appearance. 

Here it would have been easy to digress so far into stagecraft that we 
would never have returned to our writing. But we skirted that danger by 
writing out exactly how the stage should look and the impression it should 
give, and leaving the details up to the director of the play. What de- 
scriptions! We had worked previously on vivid words, and here we found 
real use for them, for how could a director set the stage properly unless 
he knew exactly how the scene was to impress the audience? Modern 
plays were cited to show how such descriptions are actually used. 

Now, characters. How should they act? To decide that, we had to de- 
cide what sort of persons they would be. We wanted the characters to 
be consistent throughout the play, so we decided to put down in black and 
white exactly what characteristics they had. Here was a real reason for 
clear character sketches. How could an actor be expected to interpret 
a part if he didn’t know exactly what sort of person he was to be? Of 
course, appearance was important too: “his cap pulled low over one eye,” 
“a striped turtle-neck sweater that is not too clean.” Were we seeing de- 
tails and choosing them carefully? We were! 

Meanwhile, class work had consisted of working out the action and 
dialogue for the opening of the play. One student was appointed secre- 
tary, and she took down each sentence as the class dictated it. This was 
decidedly not a quiet type of work. Everyone had his own idea and 
wanted it put in. But when argument became too heated, the majority 
ruled and peace was restored. For about four days we worked in this 
way, and at the end of that time had about one-half of a typed page 
completed. Now ideas were so divergent that we decided to finish the 
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play individually, and so a copy of our work so far was made for each 
member of the class. " 

We wanted our plays to be interesting, to move along rapidly with no 
digressions or unintelligible episodes, and so we each wrote out a definite 
plot summary. This, with our stage description and character sketches, 
completed the preliminary work. 

In writing the dialogue of the play, we found that we had to be careful. 
Sentences must be constructed so as to be easily understood by the audi- 
ence. And punctuation! Did it make a difference whether a period or 
a question mark followed a sentence? Were commas of any use? It was 
easy to see in this work how necessary precise punctuation was. Colons 
and parentheses were also important, and how carefully margins were 
watched, so as to make it easy for both the director and the actors to 
see who was speaking! Matters of form became important and living. 

At the end of the three weeks few had completed their plays as they 
wanted them. Feeling that the work already done was worth while as 
composition, I suggested passing in what was completed without going 
any farther. The look of disappointment on the faces of the students was 
enough to make me ask hastily how many would prefer to finish the plays 
over the week-end and pass them in on Monday. Every hand shot into 
the air, and relieved sighs met my announcement that the completed 
work would be due then. This was from a class remarkable chiefly for 
its uninterested attitude toward the most carefully worked-out conven- 
tional assignments. 

Later a committee chose the three best plays and these were presented 
during the class period with their authors directing. 

The finest thing about this work was its strong motivation for careful 
descriptions and character sketches, and clear, concise plot statements. 
Punctuation became far more important then ever before, and word 
choice, particularly in the descriptions and character sketches, was a 
matter for deep thought. 

There should have been time for personal conferences on the plans, and 
possibly a better plot would have been one in which the characters could 
not logically use such poor English as these did. Even so, however, 
colloquialisms and slang and solecisms were chosen thoughtfully, because 
they were characteristic of the type of person speaking. 

The class still speaks of this unit as being the most successful of the 


entire school year. 
MaBet METZE 


ToRONTO, OHIO 
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THE JUNIOR “WHO’S WHO” 


It was Monday morning. The class straggled into my room listlessly, 
for I had announced the preceding Friday that the period would be de- 
voted to writing themes. They did not know what the topics would be, 
but probably they expected the usual type: ““My Hobby,” “My Favorite 
Radio Program,” or some subject on which they had written at least once 
every year since they had been in the upper grades. 

I asked each student to write his name on the top line of a sheet of 
theme paper. With puzzled expressions, they followed directions. Then, 
I told each one to pass his paper to the person sitting in back of him. 
Interest began to pick up rapidly, as the spirit of something new, some- 
thing in the nature of a game, pervaded the room. After the papers had 
been exchanged a few more times and I felt they had circulated sufficient- 
ly, I directed each student to write a ““‘Who’s Who” article for the person 
whose name was written on the paper in front of him, as it would appear 
in a newspaper in 1950. 

This little experiment offered an opportunity for more than mere 
practice in journalistic style. Each student thoroughly analyzed the 
traits of his classmate and selected those which would most likely con- 
tribute to his future success. Several introduced imaginative ideas con- 
cerning social and political changes in the world during those fifteen 
years. Most of all, they enjoyed reading some of the articles aloud, and 
more than one chest swelled as a boy or girl listened to a classmate’s 
account of his potential achievements. 


Harriet M. CLEMENS 
Batavia HicuH SCHOOL 
Batavia, ILLINorIs 


EDITORIAL 


Armistice Day carries with it this year more of bitter disillusion- 
ment than at any time since the horror of 1914-18 came to an 
They Shall end. The god of war marches triumphantly once more 
Not Pass! among the great nations of Europe. A new generation 
in this country and abroad has been brought to maturity without 
first-hand knowledge of what war is. Our own government is spend- 
ing more for armaments than it has ever spent during peacetime in 
its history. Our high schools and colleges are being increasingly mili- 
tarized; and with the aid of an unscrupulous press the spirit of war, 
alien to our best national traditions, is being assiduously cultivated. 

Walter Millis’ best-selling book, Road to War, provides a circum- 
stantial account of the manner in which our reluctant population 
was hoaxed into participation in the World War. This epic of plun- 
der, fraud, profiteering, and systematic mass deception, with its por- 
trayal of the irresistible supersalesmanship of the Big Parade, leaves 
the reader at first with a sense of helplessness in contemplation of the 
educational task involved in the maintenance of peace. 

For there is no profit in minimizing the obstacles in the way of 
effective peace education. Even if national sanity did not face an 
unequal battle with a colossal lie machine, or if bankers did not make 
loans which must be protected with deadly bacteria and liquid fire 
and poison gas, or if munitions makers did not seek customers for 
their ghastly and profitable trade, we should still have to deal with 
mass psychology. Most people do not normally want to go to war, 
but many people will favor a war if it means higher prices and stimu- 
lated business, notwithstanding the economic crisis that is sure to 
follow. More significant still is the biological urge to combat that 
seems somehow to persist underneath our thin veneer of civilization. 
The fascist dictatorships of Europe have succeeded in making their 
masses believe that war is glorious, that war is ennobling. The war 
religion has in it the potentiality of fanaticism. Against such a psy- 
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chological force, what can the rational, constructive, but necessarily 
negative attitude of the peace advocates avail? 

The development of “international good will’ in the schools, 
while a laudable and necessary undertaking, will not solve the prob- 
lem. The boys at the front bore the enemy no ill will, in spite of the 
propaganda. Until the “heat” was turned on, America respected 
Germany as a civilized nation which had made remarkable contribu- 
tions to science and art. Two weeks of atrocity stories can destroy 
years of “good will” education. 

Against the forces that make for war we shall need to mobilize re- 
sources more formidable. Peace must become a cause, a great rally- 
ing-cry. It already has its martyrs; but those martyrs must become 
our saints and heroes. The peace movement must become itself a 
war, a real war, with casualties. Otherwise our hopes and prayers 
will be fixed upon a fata morgana, an illusion. Youth will respond 
to such a challenge when now it dozes over our dignified moralizing. 

War requires the enlistment of all those agencies which foster loy- 
alties, ideals, and lofty moral purpose. Music, religious worship, 
poetry—everything that deals in values for which men will give their 
lives—are harnessed to the war machine. Who can tell what would 
be the result if all teachers of literature set themselves the task of 
capturing that loyalty without which civilization will not endure? 

The teaching of English should not be confined, of course, to social 
issues. Literature may often serve, as Dr. Reynolds properly sug- 
gests, as an inn to which the tired traveler retires for rest and re- 
freshment. But the teacher of English is more than an innkeeper; he 
is also a guide upon the way. If he were not, the retreat would be- 
come a hermit’s cell. 

We have no time to lose. War will destroy us, and our Shake- 
speare and Shelley with us, if we do not abandon our policy of polite 
disapproval and proceed at once to dig our trenches and drill the 
new recruits. Every day must be Peace Day in the schools. Armi- 
stice Day must become the most important holiday of the school 
year. As the legions of Mars come nearer, let us pledge ‘‘our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor” to the determination that “they 
shall not pass!” 

Joun J. De Borer 


NEWS AND NOTES 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 28-30, 1935 
General Theme: 
“THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN A CHANGING CURRICULUM” 


PROGRAM 
Thursday, November 28 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:00 P.M. 
OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 

Presiding, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 

Addresses of Welcome: Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis; Paul V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana 

Determinative Principles of English Instruction—Roy Ivan Johnson, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Choral Verse and Rhythm—Pupils of Washington High School, Indian- 
apolis, Mrs. Bess S. Wright, Director 

A Word from England—Marjorie Gullan, Chairman of the Speech Fel- 
lowship and Institute of London and Director of the London Verse- 
Speaking Choir. 

President’s Address: Constants and Variables—Charles Swain Thomas, 
Harvard University 


Friday, November 29 
PusLic RELATIONS COMMITTEE BREAKFAST, 7:45 A.M. 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 A.M. 
General theme: Problems of Comprehension and 
Appreciation Relating to Reading 


Presiding, Charles Swain Thomas 

The Problem of Meaning in Reading—Ernest Horn, University of Iowa 

A Federal Project in Silent Reading—Stella S. Center, Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, New York City 
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Reading in the Elementary Grades—Donald D. Durrell, Boston Uni- 
versity 

Discussion: 
Clarence Stratton, Director of English, Cleveland, Ohio; Dudley Miles, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City; H. G. Paul, University 
of Illinois; Angela Broening, Supervisor of English, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University 


SPECIAL LUNCHEON MEETINGS, 12:00-1:45 P.M. 
1. Meeting for College Teachers 


Chairman: Atwood H. Townsend, New York University 
A New Technique for Composition Teaching—Pauline Rosaire, Chicago 
City Junior College 
Discussion 
2. Meeting on Articulation between School and College 


General topic: Toward a Better Articulation in English 
from the Lower Grades through College 
Chairman: Clarence D. Thorpe, University of Michigan 
Presentation by: 
Wilford M. Aiken, Ohio State University, formerly of the John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis; for the Progressive Schools 
Henry C. Mills, for the University of Buffalo Studies in Articulation 
Erich A. Walter, for the Michigan Committee on Articulation 
Margaret McLin, the Junior High School, Wood River, Illinois 
Discussion: 
Marquis E. Shattuck, Detroit; Mary E. Sarbaugh, Buffalo; Mary N. 
Eaton, Grand Rapids; Carl G. Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Broom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 


3. Meeting on International Relations 

Chairmen: Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
J. Hal Connor, Northern Illinois Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois 

A Program for Peace Education—John J. DeBoer, Assistant Editor, the 
English Journal 

The English Teacher in Relation to the International Scene—Francis 
Shoemaker, Radnor High School, Radnor, Pennsylvania 

What Students Want To Know about World-Affairs—Helen Rand 
Miller, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
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4. Meeting on Creative Writing 


Chairman: Sara Clare Humphrey, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 

The Psychological Basis of Creative Writing—Lou LaBrant, Ohio State 
University 

The Meaning of Creative Writing in the Life of the Average or Dull Child 
—Viola Theman, Wilmette High School, Wilmette, Illinois 

Discussion: E. A. Cross, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


5. Meeting on Departmental Organization 


Chairman: C. C. Hanna, High School, Lakewood, Ohio 

Toastmistress: Blanche Wellons, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, 
Indiana 

A Parent Looks at English Teachers—George W. Grill, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio 

The Teacher’s Art—H. H. Carter, Head of the Department of English, 
Indiana University 


CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, 2:00 P.M. 


1. The English Exhibit 
Chairman: Martha Dorsey, Washington High School, Indianapolis 


Nore: At this section meeting Miss Dorsey and co-operating teachers will discuss the 
more important features of the exhibit of work by loca] pupils. Questions and 
comments will be welcomed. Professor Walter Barnes of New York University 
will make the closing talk. 


2. Journalism 


Chairman: Ella Sengenberger, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 

Human Beings Are Writers—Frances Grinstead, University of Missouri 

How To Read the Newspaper—R. E. Blackwell, University of Louisville 

Some Modern Problems—H. H. Herbert, Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Oklahoma 

Discussion 


3. Speech and Dramatics 


Chairman: Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Nurturing the Dramatic Impulse—Lillian Foster Collins, Miles Junior 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Phonograph Recordings of Poets Reading from Their Own Works— 
Presented and discussed by: George W. Hibbitt, Columbia College; 
William Cabell Greet, Barnard College, Columbia University 
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Classroom Aids to Emotional Maturity—Irvin C. Poley, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia 
Discussion: Evelyn Kletzing, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 


4. Current Language Problems 
Chairman: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
A Workable Program in English Language for the Schools—Willis H. 
Wilcox, Muskingum College; Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Teacher Training in the English Language—Harold Allen, University of 
Michigan 
Discussion 
5. Radio—Its Relation to English Teaching 
Chairman: Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 
1. The Mechanism of a Broadcast. In conjunction with Miss Vida R. 
Sutton, director of the “Magic of Speech” program of the National 
Broadcasting Co., a half-hour program will be given over the air. 
This program, in order to give English teachers an opportunity to 
observe the details of broadcasting, will be in two sections: (1) A 
rehearsal, beginning at 1:30 (shortly before 2:00 all doors will be 
closed). (2) The actual broadcast. This, in turn, will be in two 
sections: (1) An interview, in which Miss Sutton will answer a 
series of questions proposed by Mr. Herzberg; (2) a playlet, given 
by Indianapolis students. 
2. The Listening Habits of Oakland (Calif.) Pupils—Dr. I. Keith 
Tylor, Ohio State University 
3. Meeting of Radio Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, to discuss with Miss Sutton plans for a monthly broad- 
cast and other details. 


6. Research Committee 


Chairman: Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 

Dr. B. R. Buckingham, presiding 

Experiments in the Effect of Motive upon the Development of Reading 
Habits—Paul Witty, Northwestern University 

Problems in the Measurement of Outcomes in Appreciation and Interests 
in Reading—Ralph W. Tyler, Ohio State University 

Analysis and Prevention of Reading Difficulties—Emmet A. Betts, 
Oswego State Teachers College 
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Presentation of Proposals for Research in Reading and Literature by the 
Research Committee of the National Council—Dora V. Smith, Chair- 
man 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. 


ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:00 P.M. 

Toastmaster: R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago 

A Glance Backward and Forward—Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Are We Improving?—Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts 

Fugitive Material—Frances Lester Warner (Mrs. Mayo Dyer Hersey), 
teacher and essayist, formerly of Mount Holyoke College, Wellesley 
College, and the Aélantic Monthly 

A Bit of Free Adventuring—Louis Untermeyer 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 P.M. 


Saturday, November 30 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 9:00 A.M. 
1. Elementary 
Steering Committee: Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, Chairman; Ruth Streitz, University of Cincinnati; Ruth 
Bristol, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Symposium on Writing Experiences in the Elementary School 


A Record of Children’s Writing Activities in the Elementary School— 
Odeyne Gillette, Ann Arbor Public Schools 

The School Paper—Catherine Williams, Ohio State University 

Creative Writing in the Fourth Grade—Harold Shane, University Ele- 
mentary School, Cincinnati 

Making Group Stories—Ellen Gottesman, Poe Training School, College 
of Education, Wayne University 

Re-Creating Old Stories—Morris Weiss, Wayne University 

Discussion: Ruth Bristol, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


2. Junior High School 


Steering Committee: Eliza F. Hoskins, West Side High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Chairman; John G. Koontz, Garfield Junior High 
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School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Gladys L. Persons, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City 

The Personality and Technique of the Junior High School Teacher—Ruth 
Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

The Junior High School Child and His Background—Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck, Board of Education, Detroit 

The Building of Character in the Teaching of English—Ward H. Green, 
Director of English, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

The Building of Appreciation of Literature—Robert Campbell, Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas 


3. Senior High School 


Steering Committee: Harold A. Anderson, University High School, Chi- 
cago, Chairman; Elizabeth LeMay, John Marshall High School, 
Rochester, New York; Samuel Thurber, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts 

English Reorganization in the Schools Participating in the Progressive 
Education Association Eight-Year Experiment—R. L. Lyman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Teaching Motion-Picture Appreciation—Edgar Dale, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Reading for Expression—Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis 

Sifting the Evidence—Samuel Thurber, Head of the English Department, 
Newton High School, Newton, Massachusetts 


4. College 


General Theme: Orienting the Modern Student to the Modern World 

Steering Committee: Atwood H. Townsend, New York University, 
Chairman; W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University 

The Tradition of English Literature—Odell Shepard, Trinity College 

The Orphan Child of the College Curriculum—Howard Mumford Jones, 
University of Michigan 

The Background of the Humanities—W. H. Coleman, Bucknell Univer- 
sity 

Discussion: 
W. R. Bryan, Northwestern University; Thomas Clark Pollock, Ohio 
State University; Roscoe Parker, University of Tennessee 

Summary: Oscar James Campbell, University of Michigan 
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5. Teachers College 


Steering Committee: Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman; George C. Teter, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; C. R. Rounds, Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

Panel Discussions: 

Selecting Candidates to be Trained to Teach English Under the New 
Curriculum—E. C. Beck, Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan; Clarence D. Thorpe, University of Michigan; 
Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University; O. B. Sperlin, 
University of Washington. 

Training Teachers of Literature to Meet Changing Social Aims—Helene 
W. Hartley, Teachers College, Syracuse University; Howard F. 
Seely, School of Education, Ohio State University; Frances Jenkins, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati; Herbert E. Fowler, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


GENERAL SESSION, 11:15 A.M. 
General topic: The Report of the Curriculum Commission 


Charles Swain Thomas, presiding 

The General Aims and Organization (8 minutes)—W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Chicago Normal College 

Strands and Units (8 minutes)—Mary C. Pavey, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 

Instrumental Grammar (8 minutes)—Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High 
School, Kansas City 

The Teachers Needed (8 minutes)—O. B. Sperlin, University of Wash- 
ington 

Discussion: Dora V. Smith (5 minutes), Allan Abbott (5 minutes); R. L. 
Lyman (5 minutes); and Charles S. Pendleton (5 minutes) 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 1:00 P.M. 
Addresses: 


The Oral Interpretation of Literature—William Lowe Bryan, President 
of Indiana University 

English under the Pressure of New Educational Demands—Henry W. 
Holmes, Dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Carl Sandburg 
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REGISTRATION FEE 


Every person attending the convention, whether a Council member or 
not, will be asked to pay a registration fee of fifty cents. 


HOTEL 


Because the hotel accommodations in Indianapolis are subject to un- 
predictable heavy demands, it is well to make reservations at the Clay- 
pool immediately. Single rooms, $2.50 and up; double rooms, $4.00 and 


up. 
RAILROADS 


The railroads have granted us a rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan. 

If there is no open rate lower than this, buy a ticket to Indianapolis 
and insist upon a certificate (not just a receipt) on account of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Convention. No refund of fare will be 
made because of failure to obtain a proper certificate when purchasing 
the going ticket. Unless you have previously purchased your ticket, 
arrive half an hour early for your train, to give the agent time to look the 
matter up. If your agent has no certificates, he will tell you the nearest 
station that has; buy a local ticket to that station, and there buy your 
ticket to Indianapolis and obtain a certificate. 

If there is a round-trip rate of less than one and one-third fare from 
your station to Indianapolis, take advantage of it. If you do not pay less 
than one fare for the round trip, we can count your ticket if necessary to 
make up our registration. 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ON READING DISABILITIES 


The third annual research bulletin of the National Conference on Re- 
search in Elementary School English is entitled Reading Disabilities and 
Their Correction. It contains an Introduction by Dr. E. A. Betts, superin- 
tendent of practice, State Normal School, Oswego, New York, a summary 
of forty-three recent research studies in the field of reading difficulties, 
and an annotated bibliography of forty-six books and articles on reading 
disabilities. Copies may be obtained by addressing the secretary, Mr. 
C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. The price 
is fifty cents. Critical evaluations of this yearbook by Dr. Arthur I. Gates, 
Dr. Donald D. Durrell, and Dr. William S. Gray appeared in recent issues 
of the Elementary English Review. 
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A few copies of the second yearbook, A Critical Summary of Selective 
Research in Elementary School Composition, Language, and Grammar, are 
still available and may be ordered at fifty cents each. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


School Executives’ Magazine, a periodical for progressive school ad- 
ministrators, appeared in September, 1935, in new format and under the 
new name, the School Executive. The editor promises, however, to con- 
tinue the present policy of giving all sides of important educational ques- 
tions a hearing. 

In the August issue of that magazine Miss Philomena Hynes discusses 
the function of literature in the training of character. Miss Hynes insists 
that the improvement of human contacts is the major aim of literature. 
Teaching in this field is not a matter of imparting facts, but of providing 
experiences and appreciation to children who may be stuffed with facts 
but are emotionally starved. The teacher of literature has the responsi- 
bility of knowing many books and knowing pupils well enough to sell 
those books to them. He should avoid distracting pupils with directions 
to consult dictionaries, glossaries, or encyclopedias. 

“The old lock-step procedure of everyone reading the same book,” de- 
clares Miss Hynes, “has been abandoned. We realize that no one book, 
no one poem, is essential to cultural and esthetic growth. If the pupil is 
to enjoy, he must be free to read what he wishes. ... . Students must be 
free and the reading course must be flexible.” 


Twenty states now have laws requiring a teacher to take oaths of 
loyalty, and, according to a report in a recent issue of School and Society, 
in fifteen states this year bills were defeated in senates and vetoed by 
governors in two. An effort to pass in the House of Representatives in 
Washington a resolution calling on the states to back the Loyalty Oath 
Clause was unsuccessful. The drive for this legislation was headed by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and supported by the American 
Legion, the Hearst newspapers, chambers of commerce, and all the al- 
legedly patriotic societies, according to the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom of the American Civil Liberties Union, which organized the fight 
against such bills. 

In the state of Georgia teachers, in addition to affirming their loyalty 
to state and federal constitutions must swear “to refrain from directly or 
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indirectly . . . . teaching a theory of government or economics or of social 
relations which is inconsistent with the fundamental principles and pa- 
triotism and higher ideals of Americanism.” The provision applies to 
principals, teachers, clerks, librarians, nurses, custodians, janitors, maids, 
and other employees. According to the committee, the demand for these 
laws has been part of a general attack upon the schools and is significant 
- inasmuch as during the past year there were more cases of violation of 
academic freedom than ever before. The members of the committee are 
William P. Bagley, George S. Counts, Felix Frankfurter, William A. 
Neilson, Frederick L. Redefer, and Reinhold Niebuhr. 


The achievement of college Freshmen in the composition course was 
studied by Professors H. H. Remmers, H. L. Street, J. H. McKee, and 
Martha Stanton recently at Purdue University. Their findings have been 
reported in a bulletin of Purdue University entitled Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation, No. 34, under the title, “Concerning Freshman Composition, 
Tangibles and Intangibles of Achievement.” 

Some of the questions which the investigators set up as objectives of 
the study were: (1) How much growth in certain measurable abilities in 
English occurs during the first semester of the Freshman year in English 
at Purdue University? (2) What is the relative amount of growth in these 
abilities when compared with each other? (3) What differences, if any, 
are there in the amount of growth in these various abilities among the dif- 
ferent schools in Purdue University? (4) What is the relative growth of 
students at different levels of ability? (5) What changes in attitudes and 
habits? (6) What growth in appreciation and understanding may be re- 
sults of composition? 

Analyses were made of students’ performances in the seven parts of 
the test, both in the initial and in the final forms of the Purdue Placement 
Test. The results indicated that this test has high reliability and on the 
basis of teacher judgment and error counts a high degree of validity. In 
each of the abilities measured by the test there proved to be substantial 
growth in the course of one semester. Growth in the different abilities 
measured by the test varied significantly. Growth in the abilities meas- 
ured is much more rapid in university Freshmen than it is in the high- 
school pupil. Such intangible values as increased interest in reading, the 
habit of consulting the dictionary and other reference books, orderliness 
in thinking, and general knowledge of grammatical terms were given rela- 
tively high rating by teachers and students in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the course. 
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Methods of valid testing and diagnosis in the mechanics of English 
composition in the ninth grade were studied by Dr. Raymond L. Powell 
and reported upon in Volume IX, No. 1, of the “University of Iowa 
Studies in Education.” From a study of 610,249 running words Dr. Powell 
concludes that there is a high correlation between error count and error 
quotient and that therefore the two features measure almost the same 
function. Since the error-quotient procedure is very elaborate and labo- 
rious, the error-count method would be the more desirable. 

The investigator finds also that the proofreading type of test eliminates 
the objections commonly made against the error-count procedure, as, for 
example, that a pupil is free to select those situations over which he will 
be tested and those which he will avoid because of imperfect control, and 
that in the uncontrolled-writing situations the pupil determines the dis- 
tribution of situations within categories. On the other hand, there is such 
a low correlation between the error-count procedure and the proofreading 
test that it becomes clear that they measure different functions. 

General quality in composition does not appear from this investigation 
to be a unitary quality, but a mixture of many factors. High pupil 
achievement in the mechanical elements of composition does not, there- 
fore, imply correspondingly high performance in the non-mechanical 
qualities. 


In the same volume we find a report by Dr. Victor H. Kelley on vari- 
ous means of ascertaining a pupil’s word-meaning knowledge. He finds 
that the matching and multiple-choice tests appear to be the best tech- 
niques, but that none of the tests employed possesses sufficient validity to 
make it valuable as an instrument for measuring the word-meaning knowl- 
edge of the individual pupil; in fact, the results of the study show, in the 
opinion of the investigator, that with our present testing devices there is 
little hope of accurately measuring the extent or the quality of the vo- 
cabulary of any individual. Any two valid tests may give very different 
estimates of the number of words learned by the subject. The correct 
definition of “knowing a word” is, therefore, ‘‘a correct response to a spe- 
cific test.” 

THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Is man improving? Robert Briffault supplies a thoughtful answer to 
that question in the July Scribner’s. This writer bases his affirmative an- 
swer upon the fact that our modern culture is essentially social as con- 
trasted with the individualistic cultures of past ages. The great civiliza- 
tions of the Orient, of Greece, of Rome, of the Renaissance, and of feudal 
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Europe sought the happiness and the cultural development of a very small 
number of privileged individuals. The fallacy upon which these indi- 
vidualistic cultures rested proved fatal in every case. Their creative 
achievements were commensurate with the suffering and despair of the 
bulk of the human race. ‘“Those rare and exquisite flowers to which the 
lovers of bygone beauty point the finger of wistfulness flourished on foul 
dunghills of unspeakable servitude, degradation, and wretchedness.”’ 

Mr. Briffault recognizes, of course, that there has been much of disil- 
lusionment. A great nation of our day, for example, which has made mo- 
mentous contributions to civilization, has reverted to barbarism—if it be 
not an insult to the barbarian to compare him to Nazi Germany. But our 
disillusionment is in itself an evidence of progress, for it reveals to us how 
we have failed, and it teaches us to be wiser than we were before. Modern 
America is an improvement on ancient Athens, Rome, Florence, or Paris, 
because it possesses the potential power to surpass them all. 

Our essential gain is to be found in the disappearance of the hardened 
individualistic traditions of ancient cultures. Mr. Briffault argues: 

The growth of power and intelligence is no longer confined as of old to autoc- 
racies or oligarchies at the summit of the social pyramid. They are diffused 
throughout the social structure. The fatal fallacy that human improvement is 
the fulfilment of the individual . . . . never corresponds to social facts. For the 
societies which have been built upon the sand of that fallacious faith have, one 
and all, compassed their own destruction. 


The question of the constitutionality of federal legislation and of 
states’ rights under the American Constitution is not a new political issue. 
Charles A. Beard, noted historian and author of The Rise of American 
Civilization and of the recent The Struggle over Security, traces the history 
of this issue in the October, 1935, number of the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, reminding us that in all the great controversies about public affairs 
in the United States we are likely to encounter appeals to all the high 
tribunals of inescapable authority—nature, reason, science, God, and the 
Constitution—according to the prejudices of the audience. He proves by 
numerous examples that the proponents and opponents of every great 
issue have sought shelter under the Constitution and have rested their 
case on its “insistent and indubitable finalities.’”’ Thus the protective 
tariff was constitutional to Federalists, Whigs, and Republicans, and un- 
constitutional for a long time to Democrats. 

Jefferson took a strict view of the Constitution when he opposed Hamil- 
ton’s highly centralized bank of issue, but Jefferson’s party in 1816 found 
it necessary to enact a law re-establishing such a bank. The Constitution 
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gave Congress power to regulate foreign commerce, but Jefferson’s em- 
bargo legislation abolished it. The Fugitive Slave Law ran a steam roller 
over states’ rights and the Wisconsin Republicans denounced Chief Jus- 
tice Taney’s declaration that the Supreme Court is the final arbiter in 
matters of conflict between the general and the state governments; but 
two years later they took up arms against the South to sustain the very 
Union which they had defied. The Constitution does not explicitly em- 
power Congress to spend money on internal improvements, as old-time 
Democrats vigorously insisted; yet the Highway Act of 1916 marked the 
launching of the most expensive and elaborate program of highway con- 
struction in our history without the protest against such centralization 
by either Democrats or Republicans. “It is impossible to survey the his- 
tory of this long conflict over the nature of the Constitution and states’ 
rights,” observed Dr. Beard, “without coming to the conclusion that in 
the main theories follow interests instead of controlling them. 

The emphasis upon local autonomy is no longer appropriate in a period 
when American life has been knit together in a close mesh of interdepend- 
ent activities as a result of the growth of technology. In 1931 even the 
United States Chamber of Commerce admitted that American economy 
is national in character and a large part of the national income is distribut- 
ed through these national mechanisms. The United States, unable to go 
back to 1928 or 1789, must face a choice among new policies and measures. 
The ideas originally associated with the Constitution and the rights of the 
states under it cannot be effectively applied to the modern situation. A 
clear and flexible intelligence must solve the problem through the opera- 
tion of flexible institutions. 


THE BEST SELLERS? 
(Aug. 19-Sept. 17) 


FICTION 
1. Vein of Iron, by Ellen Glasgow. Aug. 29. H.B. . . . . $2.50 
2. Honey in the Horn, by H. L. Davis. Aug. 22. Harp. . . . 2.50 
3. Fair as the Moon, by Temple Bailey. Aug. 29. Penn. . . 2.00 
4. The Inquisitor, by Hugh Walpole. Aug. 28. D.D. . . . 3.00 
5. Europa, by Robert Briffault. Sept.6. Scrib, 2.75 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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6. White Ladies, by Francis Brett Young. Sept. 12. Harp. . . $2.50 
7. The Golden Cord, by Warwick Deeping. Sept.9. Knopf . . 2.00 
8. The Voice of Bugle Ann, by MacKinlay Kantor. Aug. 26. 
C.McC. 
9. The William McFee. D. D. 
10. Lucy Gayheart, by Willa Cather. Aug.1. Knopf . . . . 2.00 
GENERAL 
1. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. Aug. 15. H. B. . . $2.50 
2. Mary, Queen of Scotland and the Isles, by Stefan — 
Aug. 26. Viking . . 3.50 
3. Asylum, by William Seabrook. pom 8. H. B. ee 
4. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug. 1. Knopf .. 2.00 
— Lehr” and the Gilded Age, by Elizabeth Drexel Liebe. 
Aug. 8. Lipp. . . . 3.00 
6. Culbertson’ s Own Contract Brides Self. Teacher, 193 Ely 
Culbertson. May 6. Winston... 1.00 
7. Culbertson’s New Summary of Bidding oul Play, by Bly Cul- 
bertson. Mar. 28. Winston . . 1.00 
8. No More Alibis, by “Sylvia.” 1934. McFadden aide. a 
9. Why Not Try God? by Mary Pickford. Nov. 9. Kinsey . ._ 1.00 


10. The Art of Happiness, by John C. Powys. Apr. 18. S.&S. . 2.00 


POETS BROADCAST TO SCHOOLS 


The Radio Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English 
have arranged with the National School of the Air for a series of broad- 
casts by important poets who will read from their own works. The series 
is to be sponsored and controlled by the National Council through its 
Radio Committee. 

The first of these broadcasts will be by Miss Harriet Monroe, dis- 
tinguished editor of Poetry, on Tuesday, November 26, at 2:45 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over one of the N.B.C. networks. Inquire of 
Max J. Herzberg, principal, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, or of the National Council Office, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago, for the outlet nearest to you. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


ALFRED S. DASHIELL—A.B., Princeton; managing editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine; author of Editor’s Choice and co-author (with Henry Seidel 
Canby) of A Study of the Short Story, recently published in a new edition; 
contributor of articles and reviews to various magazines. 

PerctvAL Cuussp—formerly head of the English department of the 
Manual Training High School in Brooklyn, New York; lecturer in the 
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school of pedagogy, New York University; director of English and 
festivals at the Ethical Culture School, New York City; author of The 
Teaching of English, Festivals and Plays, and numerous other textbooks. 

CLARENCE DE Witt THorPE—Ph.D., University of Michigan; professor 
of English and the teaching of English at the University of Michigan; 
author of The Mind of John Keats and The Complete Poems and Selected 
Letters of Keats; co-author of Public Speaking Today, College Composition, 
and University Readings; contributor to the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, the New Republic, and various scholarly periodicals; president of 
the Michigan Council of Teachers of English. 

ARTHUR Minton—B.A., M.S. in Ed., College of the City of New 
York; teacher of English at Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; contributor to Modern Language Journal, High Points, the 
High School Teacher, and other professional and general magazines. 

EvizABETH LEMay—head of the department of English, John Marshall 
High School, Rochester, New York; teacher of English in the summer 
session of Bates College; a former contributor to the English Journal. 

CLARENCE E. ACKLEY—Ph.D.; lecturer in education at the University 
of Pittsburgh; teacher of English in Pittsburgh junior high schools; con- 
tributor to the American School Board Journal, the Nation’s Schools, and 
School Law and Administration. 

Eart E. Wetcu—B.A., University of Iowa; Ph.M., University of 
Wisconsin; principal of the Junior-Senior High School, Austin, Minne- 
sota; formerly principal of the high school at Stoughton, Wisconsin. 

CLarE X. DowLerR—A.B., Antioch College; M.A., Duke University; 
teacher of English in Bryan High School, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Mary Owen Lewis—A.B., Bryn Mawr College; lecturer in literature 
and history at the Moore Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; author of two volumes of verse, The Phantom 
Bow and Tower Window; contributor to many magazines. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


KENNETH HoaG—member of the English department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; formerly a member of the English faculty at the 
State College of New Mexico. 

NEWELL BesBout—LL.B., M.A., University of Michigan; member of 
the English department of the University of Kansas. 

Maup McCormick—A.B., University of Missouri; A.M., University 
of Chicago; formerly a teacher of English at Iowa State College. 

Zay Rusk SULLENS—A.M., Ph.D., University of Missouri; member of 
the English Department of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR SPEAKERS 


English teachers who are interested in public speaking will find this new 
book by Dr. Harry L. Hollingworth! very helpful. This practical psychol- 
ogist has written of types of audiences, how to secure each, how to hold it, 
and how to impress it, to persuade, and to direct it. In the discussion on 
persuading the audience the author suggests the advisability of making 
one’s propositions desirable. Some of the fallacies of formal logic are men- 
tioned. The inventory of the “average man” in the audience—with ref- 
erence to size, vocabulary, education, occupation, intellect, etc.—is most 
illuminating and helpful. 

We find from the various researches that majority opinion has a more 
pronounced effect than expert opinion, that seats should be close for an 
intellectual attitude, reading a manuscript is less satisfactory, too many 
people on the platform distract the audience, etc. Actual tests show that 
the listeners to whom material has been freely delivered remember 36 per 
cent more than an audience which has heard the matter read. Modern 
listeners prefer shorter sentences than did their ancestors. Those who 
have counted words in the old orations find an average of fifty words to a 
sentence. Today the average is twenty-five. A sentence should express a 
complete thought, of course, but the thought is usually better conveyed by 
dividing a complex one into units. 

Especially delicious is Dr. Hollingworth’s comment on the audience of 
business men: 

The myth about the hard-headed business man must follow Santa Claus, the 
stork, and rainbow’s end. Rarely will facts stick in him. Suggestibility and 
mysticism find in him their best stronghold. He is content with tradition, 
opinion, authority, the sanction of prestige, and other forms of bluff. 


From the standpoint of the psychologist the book is an attempt to 
gather up the scattered bits of experimental evidence which have some 
bearing on the subject and then to supplement or interpret these with 
some generalizations that are plausible on the basis of fundamental psy- 
chological theory. Many of the experiments cited hit the public-speaking 


* Psychology of the Audience. New York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. 232. $2.50. 
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problem directly, but in some cases the analogy is rather far-fetched. The 
general outline of the book follows somewhat the same pattern as the 
psychology of advertising, and it was especially interesting to me to note 
the close relationship. 

The author is an able scholar in the field of psychology, a professor at 
Barnard College, Columbia University. The book is altogether fresh and 
readable. His counsel is practical and solid. He points toward more pleas- 


ing and effective discourse. 
Forrest H. KirRKPATRICK 
BETHANY COLLEGE 
BETHANY, WEST VIRGINIA 


AN EXCELLENT READING LIST 


Members of the library and teaching professions are indebted to com- 
mittees of their national organizations for a very useful book list.t The 
compilation of a well-rounded senior library collection within the limits 
of one thousand titles is a real accomplishment. 

This is not just another book list. It is highly selective. The annota- 
tions are concise and to the point. The older titles that are essential in a 
schvol library are included, as well as the new books that have proved 
their worth. The committee has earned our gratitude by evaluating the 
new books not found on other senior high school library lists. 

Balance is an important factor in this list. Pupil interest and reading 
ability have been taken into consideration. The problem of providing 
books for reference, and for required and voluntary reading, has been 
satisfactorily met. 

The list is attractive in format. It follows the Wilson Standard Cata- 
logue for High School Libraries in its classification and arrangement. The 
list of publishers and their addresses will be found useful. An adequate 
Index makes for quick reference. This list will answer the long-felt need 
for an authoritative selection of books suitable for the senior high school 
library chosen by librarians and teachers. 


HANNAH LOGASA 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 
CuicaGco, ILLINOIS 


1 1000 Books for the Senior High School Library. Compiled by a joint committee of 
the American Library Association, the National Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: American Library Association, 1935. 


$1.00. 
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FOR STUDENT LIBRARIANS 


This book! is prepared as a manual for the training of student as- 
sistants, especially in the high-school library. Miss Bennett herself is 
librarian at the La Porte, Indiana, High School Library. Here she has had 
opportunity to put into practice theories in the training of high-school 
library helpers. Her book is especially valuable in that it includes only 
tried and proved ideas which can be readily used by any other high school 
librarian in organizing and teaching student assistants. 

The fifteen chapters include lessons on the following: the work of the 
student assistant; circulation of books; the book and its make-up; the 
card catalogue; steps in acquiring a new book in the library; periodicals 
and periodical indexes; bibliography making and note taking; fugitive 
material and library publicity; reference work and reference books; read- 
ing and owning books; the library club; librarianship and other bookish 
occupations. 

Each chapter provides instruction, problems, and assignments. In 
addition, space is left in which students may write their answers to the 
questions indicated. These answers are useful later for reference. The 
Appendix includes a bibliography of sources for fugitive material and 
additional reference problems. 

The use of this book as a manual in training student assistants will 
be of infinite help to the busy librarian who must save time while she 
develops capable and understanding helpers. She will also be assured 
that opportunity for information and practical application of library 
duties to be performed is presented to each student who uses this volume 
as a text. 

Mary P. DoucLas 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
RALEIGH, NorTH CAROLINA 


* Wilma Bennett, The Student Library Assistant: a Workbook. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1934. Pp. 267. $2.40. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Honey in the Horn. By H. L. Davis. Harper Prize Novel. Harper’s. $2.50. 
Judges: Louis Bromfield, Dorothy Canfield, and Sinclair Lewis. 


In this lengthy story of the early 1900’s in homesteading Oregon, Davis has reflected 
his own varied life-experiences as sheep-herder, rancher, deputy sheriff, and friend of 
Mexicans and Indians. The center strand is the love of Clay, “hog wild,” and of Luce, 
his fitting companion. There are wit and vigor of expression, the people are real and the 
action full-flavored, but greater skill in selectivity might make the whole more sig- 
nificant. 


Richard Savage. By Gwyn Jones. Viking. $2.50. 

Early in the eighteenth century Richard Savage, second-rate literary figure—then 
Richard Smith, a youthful cobbler apprentice—was convinced by interested parties 
that he was the illegitimate son of an earl and a countess. The interest lies in the de- 
flection of his character from that of an honest young workman to that of a brilliant, 
unscrupulous man; in his association with Pope, Steele, and Swift; in the picture of the 
sordid life of the London of that era. 


The Stars Look Down. By A. J. Cronin, author of Hatter’s Castle. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

A coal-mining town in England; time, 1903-33; clash between capital and labor; 
starvation; friendship between miner’s son and son of mine-owner. Dr. Cronin is a 
physician with faith and tenderness in his feelings toward humanity, but he succeeds in 
taking an attitude suggested by the title. He looks out upon the world with a long view 
unobstructed by personal prejudices. There are many characters and many tragedies. 
The reader feels that the author is wise and tolerant, that he has written a vital book, 
resigned to the fact that the world must muddle along with the stars looking down upon 
a social organism that changes little and slowly. 


Sophomores Abroad. By Charles Macomb Flandrau. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Readers who enjoyed The Diary of a Freshman will follow with delight those Fresh- 
men who have become Harvard Sophomores, as they continue their adventures in 
Europe. Their experiences are those of the traveler of thirty years ago. 


Iilyrian Spring. By Ann Bridge. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author’s Chinese book, Peking Picnic, won the Atlantic Prize Novel contest. 
This story is of Lady Ki'michael, pretty wife, mother, and noted artist at thirty-eight. 
She thinks she is dominated and unappreciated by her family, and does something 
about it. 


Mary: Queen of Scotland and the Isles. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $3.50. 


A handsome and fascinating book about the romantic woman who became queen 
when a few days old. Zweig gives an exhaustive psychological analysis of the most im- 
portant episodes of her life, her marriage at fifteen to the fourteen-year-old French 
dauphin, Francis II; her cruel part in the murder of her second husband Darnley; her 
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reckless infatuation for Bothwell; her tragic relationship with Elizabeth; and her tri- 
umphant death, which has made a great historical figure of a woman of pathos and 


mystery. 
The Victorians and Their Reading. By Amy Cruse. Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 


The explanation on the jacket gives the plan of the book: ‘‘Here is a new kind of 
study of the reading habits of the Victorians, an account of just what books they read, 
what they thought of them, and now their reading influenced their lives.”” That is just 
what the book does: treats specifically many authors, books, and publications; and, by 
drawing material from correspondence, autobiographies, and essays, makes an interest- 
ing attempt to judge the reactions of the readers. 


Early One Morning. Edited by Walter de la Mare. Macmillan. $5.00. 


Himself a lover of children, the author’s purpose is to help other people to under- 
stand them. He has collected the childhood impressions of many noted people. There 
are chapters devoted to children’s poems, letters, and essays, such as those of Elizabeth 
B. Browning, Rossetti, and Franklin. There are stories of love for pets, of school experi- 
ences, childish fears aud theories, and a quantity of material interesting and enlighten- 
ing to one who loves children. 


It Seems to Me. By Heywood Broun. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Column readers will recognize many little essays which have provoked their mirth, 
sympathy, or wrath. This collection is remarkable for its wide range of material, its 
breadth of view, and its sane treatment of many of the foibles and problems of social life. 


Freedom of the Press. By George Seldes. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

The author of the satirical You Can’t Print That is still an idealist after his long 
experience as reporter and newspaper man. He gives his view of the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal, fabricated war and riot scares or their suppression, foreign news, and munitions 
propaganda; he declares that 90 per cent of the world’s readers are purposely misin- 
formed by the press. While he indicts the press, he gives credit to many able men, and 
hopes for reform. 


When We Were Very Young. By A. A. Milne. Dutton. $1.00. 


Dutton is issuing the Milne books, When We Were Very Young, Winnie-the-Pooh, 
Now We Are Six, and The House at Pooh Corner, in gay attractive bindings. These 
poems have given pleasure to adults and children alike and will be weicomed at this 


reduced price. 


Selected Poems and Parodies of Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

This large, interesting collection, compiled by the author himself, includes some new 
poems and some selected from ten former collections. Of particular interest are those 
parodies of the work of many of the leading poets, both old and new. 


Invisible Landscapes. By Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The author of Spoon River Anthology presents a volume of nature poems, the kind- 
ness and cruelty of nature, and man’s place in the cycle of life. “So did these ancient 
men have peace/While seeing that what seemed separateness/Was one life in Nature.” 
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The Medea and Some Poems. By Countee Cullen. Harper’s. $2.00. 

“The Medea”’ is based on the Greek legend of Jason’s attempt to put aside Medea 
and take Creon’s daughter as a wife. How Medea foils this plot is told in a poem of 
tragedy and power. There are several shorter poems written in the distinguished man- 
ner which characterizes the colored poet. 


John Masefield. Complete edition. Macmillan. $5.00. 

In one volume are all the poems which Masefield himself wishes preserved. Included 
is an exceedingly interesting Preface in which Masefield tells of his habits of writing, of 
the influence which other poets have had upon him, of the style and theme in his earlier 
poems, and the changes in his interests brought about by life-experiences; and of his 
pleasure in the part he has taken in the Oxford verse-speaking contests. The arrange- 
ment and editing of the book are attractive. 


Lucy, Perhaps. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Holt. $1.50. 
A volume of short stories by a very successful educator. Very clever and full of the 
philosophy developed by contact with young people. 


Famous Cathedrals and Their Stories. By Edwin Rayner. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$1.00. 

An exceedingly interesting volume similar in scope and style to Famous Paintings 
and Their Stories. While intended for young people, it is equally interesting to adults. 
It is profusely illustrated, has a brief description of the most important Old World 
cathedrals, the manner and method of their building, and equally interesting stories and 
pictures of the fewer cathedrals in the New World. 


Accent on Youth and White Man. Two plays by Samson Raphaelson. French. 
$2.00. 

The first of these plays, trivial and successfully produced, a sophisticated clever 
comedy on the life-begins-at-forty theme; the second, not produced, a poignant con- 
vincing portrayal of the mental struggle of an octoroon attempting to pass as white—a 
distinguished piece of writing. 

A Panorama of German Literature: From 1871 to 1931. By Felix Bertaux. Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.75. 

A survey and interpretation of German literature under the Hohenzollerns and the 
post-war republic. There are extensive discussions of such important novelists, poets, 
and essayists as Nietzsche, Rilke, Thomas Mann, Keyserling, Stefan Zweig, Wasser- 
mann, and others. The account abounds in generalities. The translation from the 
French is excellent and the bibliographies extensive. 


Agnes Irwin: A Biography. By Agnes Repplier. Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. 
The life-story of the dignified, conservative first dean of Radcliffe College, by a 


talented writer who can understand such temperaments. 


Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. $3.50. 
The complete plays of this sensitive Irish poet now available in an attractive one- 
volume edition. 
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Invitation to a Murder. By Rufus King. French. $0.75. 
A well-planned mystery drama with the “corpse” returning to life at a critical mo- 
ment in the story. 


Jefferson and/or Mussolini. By Ezra Pound. London: Stanley Nott. 

Our unconventional Ezra, who has lived in Italy for years, writes (in the spring of 
1933, publication being delayed) that Mussolini is intellectually and spiritually akin to 
Jefferson. Being a practical idealist, Mussolini does what the peculiar conditions of 
Italy require if the interests of the common people are to be served. Is Pound right, or 
has censorship befooled even a man of unusual intelligence who is also unusually well 
informed? 


Mark Twain Wit and Wisdom. By Cyril Clemens. Stokes. $1.75. 

One hundred and sixty-seven pages of anecdotes about Samuel Clemens, revealing a 
madcap disposition and the expected readiness in repartee. A few of the incidents fall 
rather flat, but most of them are either interesting or amusing, and some are wise as well 
as clever. The collector is a cousin’s son. 

Three Men on a Horse. By John Cecil Holm and George Abbott. French. $1.50. 

This three-act farcical comedy, although popular on the stage, is hardly plausible 
enough to be entertaining reading. Its good-natured satire on horse-race gambling is 
wholesome, but some of the characters and situations are unsuited for school pres- 
entation. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Teaching of Literature. By Reed Smith. American Book Co. 

Dean Smith has written a competent summary of the problems encountered by the 
average teacher in a typical American high-school situation, and offers in this book 
many valuable suggestions concerning the teaching of the various literary forms. Be- 
ginning teachers will welcome the brief, clear reviews of essential principles of literary 
criticism. The teaching of poetry receives the lion’s share of the attention, with the re- 
sult that the other forms are rather sketchily treated. The discussion is well illustrated 
and recent research in the field is given due recognition. 


The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency. By William H. Lancelot et al. Edited 
by Helen M. Walker. Macmillan. $2.25. 

The measurement of teaching efficiency by means of tests of permanent outcomes as 
revealed by pupil performance are here shown to be replacing the teacher-rating-scale 
devices. The volume consists of three independent studies: (1) a study of teaching 
efficiency by observing permanent outcomes; (2) the validity of certain instruments for 
the measurement of teaching ability; and (3) the significance of the NS trait (difference 
in performance between the novice and the superior, experienced teacher). 


The History of Journalism Education in the United States. By DeForest O'Dell. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.50. 

The status of journalism in American colleges and its emergence in the late decades 
of the nineteenth century are ably described in this new Columbia monograph. Con- 
flicting philosophies underlying the teaching of journalism and the influence of men like 
Pulitzer, Bleyer, and President Eliot are fully set forth. 
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A Study of Play Selection in Women’s Colleges. By Sister Mary Peter Doyle. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.50. 

An analysis of plays publicly produced in liberal-arts colleges for women in the decade 
from 1923 to 1933. Such common practices as the selection of the leading character, 
distribution of the réles in the dramas, the use of the mixed cast, responsibility for play- 
selection, and a comparison of the dramas selected by faculty and by students are typi- 
cal of the data presented in this thesis. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Speak! Read! Write! By Elizabeth Crowe Hannum. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

A comprehensive language textbook for the high school in which effective expression 
is represented as a composite problem of grammar and rhetoric. The treatment of the 
familiar problems is fresh as to wording and general approach. The book is admirably 
suited to the needs of advanced college-preparatory groups. Most of the material deals 
with written expression, notwithstanding the predominance of oral English in the life of 
the majority of high-school pupils. This book won first prize in the recent competition 
conducted by the Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown and Company. 


Effective Expression in English. By Edna Cotner and John W. Bell. Little, 

Brown. Book I, 92 cents; Book II, 96 cents; Book III, $1.12. 

A junior high school language series, each member of which is organized around the 
following units: vocabulary-building, letter-writing, reporting, conversing and drama- 
tizing, and grammar. All the books have the advantage of simplicity and definiteness. 
An abundance of suggested activities and practical exercises gives the series a genuine 
claim to favorable consideration by the junior high school teacher of English. 


Progress in English, Book 1. By A. Mortimer Clark and Jaxon Knox. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.40. 

A textbook on the principles of English rhetoric for the advanced high-school years. 
The book is interesting chiefly for its well-selected illustrations, its striking photographs, 
and its excellent brief chapter on the appreciation of poetry. In other respects the vol- 
ume follows the beaten path. 


Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Edited for school use by Anna P. Butler 
and M. A. Feehan. Loyola University Press. $0.44. 
The helpful explanatory notes are found at the bottom of each page. The long intro- 
duction offers a readable and plausible analysis. 
Short Plays from Dickens. Dramatized by Daisy Melville Vance. French. $1.00. 


Favorite scenes from Copperfield, Pickwick Papers, and other Dickens stories are in 
cluded in these nine brief dramatizations. 


Creative English. By Nelle Button. Ginn. $1.00. 

This book attempts to build sincerity and power in creative expression through em- 
phasis upon the sensory experience, knowledge of people, and clear thinking. A practi- 
cal handbook for advanced high-school students. 
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Drill. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry Holt. $0.96. 

A review of the elementary principles of grammar, punctuation, and the rhetoric of 
the sentence. The exercise material is taken chiefly from the author’s other textbooks. 
The explanations are clear and confined to the minimum essentials. 


English in Daily Use, Books I and Il. By May McKitrick and Marietta Hyde 

West. American Book Co. $1.08 and $1.12 respectively. 

The first of these new McKitrick and West books deals frankly with the problems of 
English mechanics, grammar, and syntax. The directions are clear, the illustrations in- 
teresting, and the exercises thorough. The second of the books deals predominantly 
with creative writing and with those problems of form encountered by more advanced 
students. The approach is in the main the traditional one. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Scenes for Student Actors. Edited with notes by Frances Cosgrove. French. 
$1.50. 
Brief selections from the best contemporary plays for use in dramatic training. The 
passages are highly diversified, both as to content (they range from light comedy to 
melodrama and tragedy) and as to character and situation. 


A Browning Handbook. By William Clyde DeVane. F. S. Crofts. $2.50. 

A helpful commentary upon the poems of Browning, classifying the pertinent facts 
brought out by Browning’s scholarship for convenience of reference. The Introduction 
tells the story of Browning’s life. 


The First Century of American Literature—1770-1870. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 

Appleton-Century. $3.50. 

The final volume of a trilogy on the history of the literature of the American people 
(with History of American Literature since 1870 and New American Literature). Pro- 
fessor Pattee’s treatment achieves vitality by a broad interpretation of the develop- 
ment of American life, of which literature is a reflection. 


A. B. C. Shorthand System for Lecture and Reading Notes. By William Allan 
Brooks. New York: National Library Press. 
A practical shorthand system based upon the Ayres Spelling Scale and the Thorn- 
dike Teachers’ Word Book, using letters and punctuation marks for the symbols and 
requiring only a limited amount of time for mastery. 


A History of the English Language. By Albert C. Baugh. D. Appleton-Century. 


$3.00. 

A systematic, authoritative exposition of the growth of the English language. Its 
background in the Indo-European families with the subsequent language changes are 
briefly summarized and separate chapters devoted to the rise of Old English, the influ- 
ence of foreign languages on Old English, the effect of the Norman Conquest, the 
growth of Middle English, Renaissance English, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century de- 
velopments, and American English. A fascinating story is here told in considerable de- 
tail without sacrifice of scientific accuracy. 


